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VINCENT LUTTREL;. 


FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED, 
By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” ete, etc. 


—_>_—. 
CHAPTER X. ° 
Grant thou a pardon here, and then the tale 
Shall move on soberly, as it is meet ; 
There is no other crime, no mad assail 
To make old prose in modern rhyme more 
sweet, 

IsapeL Denron had scarcely shaken hands with 
Evelyn Stewart, who had, with her permission, 
arranged to return in the evening and escort her 
home to her father’s house, than that very active and 
almost ubiquitous personage, Mr. Straps, made his 
way to the morning room of Dorrington Hall. Here 
he found his young master in a capital humour 
looking out of the bay window of that cheerfal 
apartment, which commanded a view of nearly a 
mile of undulating greenwood, dotted with majestic 
timber trees, and further giving at short interspaces, 
a side view of every person, carriage, or other object 
which might pass along the main avenue of the park 
to or from the mansion. From this “coign of van- 
tage ”’ Jasper Dorrington had reconnoitred the move- 
ments of the unsuspecting lovers, He had watched 
the Ui dpaed of the little messenger to Evelyn and 
Isabel interpreted. correctly the effect of her mes- 

e, and when he saw the young parson respect- 
fully take his leave of Isabel and stride off at what a 
pedestrian would call “ a seven-mile bat’? down the 
avenue, on his mission of mercy to Olovernook, he 
rubbed his hands, slapped his thigh, and sang, 

Bravo! bravo! bel Bellore,” in the style of Il 
Sergente in L’Elisire when he has enlisted his rival 
asa soldier in the marching regiment. It was in 
this merry mood that Mr. Straps found Jasper 
Dorrington, 

“Ha, Straps, how the mode! young man swal- 
iowed the old woman, like a gudgeon would suck 





[“‘JASPBR’S LITTLE GAME.”’| 


ina gentle! Ho’s just gone off at racing pace down 
the avenue, and here comes his Amaryllis looking as 
all-amort and disconsolate as if her lover had started 
for an African exploration or a Polar voyage.’’ 

Mister Straps, though he was a little puzzled by 
the name of Amaryllis and the other fine words of 
his master, sufficiently comprehended that all had 
had come off to his satisfaction. 

“ Her name, sir’s, Izzybell, or may be Izzybella ; 
leastwise that’s what Mr. Steward called her in my 
hearin’; for I overheard them a-conversing under 
the beech-clump yonder. She wanted to go with 
him to Clovernook, to see the old ’oman, but he 
wouldn’t have it. She’ll stay here a good bit, I’m 
thinking, for he’s to come back and fetch her home 
in the evenin’, after the diuner-party up ot the 
hall.” 

“Very good, Straps, we'll take his measure of 
that... What time do you think he will return ?” 

“ He said he’d try and be back again before nine 
o’clock, which he hoped would give her time. to 
enjoy the party at the hall. She desired him not 
to think of ‘that, for that she would be ready to go 
home at any time; then said he would not think of 
her leaving sogner, out o’ respect to Sir Herbert and 
the company, and all that sort o’ thing. And so the 
appointment stands for nine o'clock.” 

“ Straps, you must get out my Melton cart at eight, 
or thereabouts, and walk the brown cab slowly 
towards Clovernook. When you see the parson 
coming, turn towards home, and bring me the news 
smartly, © I’ll be on the look-out for you on the old 
terrace, or else you must find me indoors. I’ll 
drive Miss Denton home myself; and as I don’t 
mean to go the straightest road, there will be no 
chance of our meeting the parson on the way. You 
understand ?”” 

“ Precisely, sir. You shall have a good twenty 
minutes’ start of him, and no mistake,” 

As they talked thus, Isabel Denton was seen 
entering by the principal portico of the hall. 

“TI shall leave her for a fow minutes to my father 
4nd mother’s we}¢ome,” thought) Jasper, ‘‘and pre- 
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sent myself apropos of leading the ladies to the 
dining-room, . ... Ten minutes to four, by Jove, 
and no cards announcing ‘four for half-past,’ but 
four ‘sharp’ for the fish and soup, on together in 
old fashion.” 

Jasper hurried off to his dressing-room, and as the 
clock struck four he entered the antechamber where 
the guests were assembled. He was not one moment 
too'soon, for his “jolly old governor,”’ as he some- 
what irreverently styled Sir Herbert, was in the very 
act of reminding a young farmer that there was a 
pretty young lady, Miss Denton, to whom he might 
as well offer his arm. 

Jasper Dornington caught the words, and with 
well-acted surprise, interposed. 

“ What! is it possible that Mias Denton is alone? 
Where’s my dear friend, Stewart ?” 

“Mr. Stewart is gone to Clovernook, Jasper,” 
said Sir Herbert. Miss Denton has just been making 
us aware of the circumstances. We must all regret 
his’ absence, but the call of duty must be obeyed, 
Jasper.”’ And the hearty old baronet nodded at his 
son. ©“ You’ will take in Miss Denton, as Mr. 
Stewart’s best friend.” 

Jasper Dorrington bowed smilingly, and took 
possession of Isabel’s arm with an empressement that 
slightly disconcerted her. 

** How fortunate!” whispered he, “ Yet Iam truly 
sorry that Evelyn is not able to be with us. Ourious 
inconsistency, is it not ?” 

At this moment Sir Herbert had found a damsel 
for the loutish young farmer who had been so 
cleverly dispossessed by Jasper of the post of cava- 
liere servente to Miss Denton, not altogether to the 
satisfaction of Isabel herself. 

But as dinner was announced the elders of the 
party paired off, leading the way—Jasper Dorrington 
courteously waiving the precedence to which his po- 
sition entitled him until quite half the company had 
entered the salon. 

Having chosen a seat for Isabel about midway, he 
placed himself beside her, with the remark that he 
had fully expected that chair would have been occus 














* left in.no doubt.as to whom the merry. old. host.in- 
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ied by his d@ar friend Evelyn; “but really, when a 
ellow devoted himself tosuch a profession as medi- 
cine or the Church, that is, if he meant to followit in 
earnest, he is no longer his own master, his time 
belongs to the public by day or night.’”” He; Jasper; 
had an aunt who seriously recommended the Church, 
instead of the bar, to his consideration in the choice 
of a pursuit, as no man should’be without a profes- 
sion. With this view, he said, he had read theology 
for aterm or two ; but the best years of a man’s life 
must be spent in a starving curacy, and once & parson 
always a parson. In consequence of these considera- 
tions he, Jasper Dorrington, had entered at Middle 
Temple, and having “ eaten out his three years,” had 
ust been called, so that he was now “a counsel 
earned in the law,” qualified to hold a brief and 
plead in any of her Majesty’s Courts, or to give an 
“opinion’’ on any point which might be submitted 
to him. 

Isabel listened with as much attention as ship:could 
command to the fluent commonplaces of Jasper 
Dorrington, who mistook her silence agna generel 
assent to his propositions. The second>coeurse: lad 
been removed, and Jasper had filled Isabel’s glass 
with sherry, when Sir Herbert called hi#: and the 
company'sattention to the circumstance-that he, Sir 
Herberty,and his lady wonld “take wine.” with them, 
adding:the expressiom,off his.regret ati this enforced. 
absence of their exoellént minister; the» Reverend 
Evelyn Stewart. “Im consequence: of whiGh){”’ said/ 
he, ‘‘ you have: had: myself as, awerry suletitute in: 
saying grace tepttiia repast. However,’ continued 
the old gentleman faestiously, andiwith a winktat his- 
stately bettem-hall) “Lady Dorrington has just'p 
sessed) me:of ay brought:to her by & 


marriedj, and the, memnied happy,’ with wiii#h I 


lergymeany, 

Loud. andong: waasttip, clattering of oo meager 
forks,, the, dramming; off feet, and ther j ngling of 
glasses itzhearty-applauee, thougitmany of the farmer 
tenants’ spouses. thouglit :Sir ‘@ announce- 
ment very lamewudtitnperfect, 
not given the namewfithe young curate’sintendad?, 





“ Did you disatiien?? seid Mre..B: 


it it’s nobody in; ommpaniah, elaw Sir Herbert 
have said so.” 

“I don’t see tliat atall}!” responded Mra..Gr 
“twouldn’t be delercatmemactlyyto name thie 
lady, though I fancy as I camy gpeas ;:therele:titey 
eldest Miss Hamborough'has beemmsetting her capy 
at him ever since he read himselfin, and I  s'pose! 
she have hooked him at last,” 

There was one in that company, however, who was 


tended to apply hie good-natured raillery. 

Jasper Dorrington .had observed, scrutinizing)y the 
countenance of. Isabel and. the ill-concealed indiffer- 
ence, but really painful anxiety, with: which. she 
watched the speaker as he made his. brief speech. 
Her face and. neck were suffused with crimson, and 
the long-drawn breath, like a. sigh of. relief,, with, 
which she welcomed the finish of. hie speech, waa, 
not lost: on Jasper, Dorrington. 

“Dll getat this girl’s secret before sleep,”’ thought 
Jasper. “‘ My governor's an inveterate. old joker, 
but he has certainly got hold of. some. information. 
about a courtship between Evelyn, Stewart and 
Isabel Denton, so it behoves me to be cautious.” 

Jasper Dorrington,,in a gentle tone. of assumed 
———— recalled the wandering thoughts of. poor 

sabel : 

“* Bless me, Miss Denton, what has my fatherbeen 
saying to cause a commotionamong the ladies.of the 
company? Yon’ve no idea how. the old gentleman’s 
given to what he calle: qui: ’ I didn’t quite cateh 
his last remarks on.account, of the. tittering and 
giggling of those Miss Flamborough’s,. By-the-bye 
they needn’t take the inuendo of.my father tathem- 
selves, I can assure you, though the-storyruns,.Mise, 
Denton, that my friend Stewart has proposed for the 
eldest.’’ Isabel controlled. her agitation. with. seme 
difficulty. 

“It is really surprising,’ 
rington,, affecting not. to notice Isabel’s emotion, 
‘on how very slender a foundation some young Jadies) 
will build a very solid-looking matrimoniai, futures, 
I’m sure one. would. think, to seo the blushings and 
gigglings of Mary Flamborough, that Evelyn had 
popped the question formally, and been accepted 
by mamma. Allow me to fill your glass? — 
Champagne,” said he to, an, attendant, and the old- 
fashioned lily-cup (for in those days we had not got 
to the tazza) foamed with the pink Sillery.. Thelike 
being done with his own glass, Jasper, bowed,)to 
Isabel, who was so completely taken by surprise,that 
she could.not decline the challenge. 


, 






continued Jasper Dor- || 


She; howeverjto Jasper’s disa tment; merely 
sipped a spoonful of the exhila g fluid. As ler 
half of amber chablis and ditto of golden 
sherry yet stood beside her Jasper Dorrington saw 
that any endeavour to stealja march in that direction 
(& mancuvre he had often found successful) was 
futile, He, therefore, confining himself to a remark 
that he-feared the wine 
taste, ina confidential undertone continued: 

“If that young lady knew as much as I do she 
would not assume such an air of confidence. ’Pon 
my word, Miss Denton, it almost makes a freespoken 
young fellow afraid to gossip with a girl, and) to 
show her a little sincere politeness, for fear: lie 
should be set down as engaged, and be asked’ wiiat 
are his ‘intentions’ by papa or a brother,,.when. he 
really has no ‘intentions’ at all. Evelyn’s:a very’ 
good fellow, and I hope I’m notbettaying confidence 
when I-say: that I know moresttian one instance, at- 
Oxford and elsew j a girl has considered 
herself ag‘ wearing;tae: will ’ for Evelyn’s incone 
stancy, when |’m»sure lisemprely-thonght of 
the- amiable aud atteutive:ts a pleaseut and. pretty; 
young. Jady.’” 


ye eg on pe staliitiethe region-| camapae. 
of the, heanty.. ingenvewssese@eh erself, 


she. copldinatsuspeottdéesit in agathor, Yet her 
‘“Qvelgnie fie: friewdi. ve: 
| y kvowempthing of 
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‘empressitig biteel fi, : such. 
taste in. thechoide. of epithets, always placingr 


Denton, if I am somewhat enthusiastic in my 
praise of. Evelyn’s.gifts.. With anch talents, he 
must have risen.rapidly at.tle bar, been listened to 
in, the. senate, achieved rank. in the. public 
service at. home or abroad; but. he has chosen, [can 
hardly tell. why, to bury these talents in the obscure 
field of .a-country curacy.” 

“ T ean scarcely follow, you,,.Mr. Dorrington,” said 
Isabel, timidly. ‘What mission can be more honyur- 
able and dignified. than conveying the glad tidings 
lof peace. to the afflicted?” 

“True, Miss, Denton, true. But there are seoreta- 
in.some pers lives “se are as far peng 
and Evelyn Stewart's ongpect-< ‘ve, prey,. t 
Iam not certain—is, one. of those lives wherein a. 
certain bias, slight.in itself, and. almost 
\tible at the outset,, carries, the. whole. course.of a, 
man’s after career daily farther and farther from its. 
original.destination.” Isabel Denton looked eagerly 
and enqniringly at the speaker. 

“Lam afraid L have said too much, oritao little, 
Miss Denton,,and really I must change the. subject. 
May I.ask you.how. you propose, to return, home ? 
Not Pr vasca hope., ill. Mr, Stewart return ?”’' 

“T believe so,’ said Isabel,, her bosom racked 
with dread.and: uncertainty. 

Jasper Dorrington went on: “ Oh; F don't doubt. 

he'll return if he:promised ;. I'll. be bound’ that he 
will., I believe thatMiss Flamborough expects him ; 
but.I’ll learn that.myself presently,”’ 
Isabel felt her courage or her indignation, we 
eannot say which,,rise, and she determined. to probe. 
‘the trath, even at.the cost.of the destrnotion of, her 
hopes and the. confirmation of her, worst fears. 

“ Ttrust,” said sbe with an assamed firmness, that 
you will, not consider me impertinently curious, nor 

of you a betrayalof friendship, but will you 
explain an expression you made use of with reference 
to that. young lady; it. was that if. she knew what 
‘you know she would not take Mr. Stewart's declara- 
tions, for. all. they seemed to express?” Isabel 
paused, she could. proceed. no farther.. Jasper. Dor- 
rington was cool.and prepared. 

“ Miss, Denton, must pray your pardea. My can- 








was not-to Miss Denton’s| did I 








right word in the right place! Excuse me, Miss 


‘dour and incaution have involved me in a dilemma 
from which I’ see no eseape. May I‘ask your pro- 
mise that you will not repeat what I may say to you 
in confidence, but accept it, as it is meant, in sincerity 
and friendship?” 

Isabel incautiously gave the promise. 
“I should indeed despiee- myself, Mr. Dorrington, 

. the-trust you-repose-in- me, I am @ 
weak and inexperienced girl, and my short and 
limited acquaintance with the world and its ways fills 
me with fears for my future.” 

“It is my painful duty, and I accept it,” said 
Jasper Dorrington. ‘‘ You must know that among 
our professors at Oxford the Reverend Dr. —— 
Held a deservedly high and respected position. Into 
his house my friend Evelyn was entered to read for 
the classics and mathematics; his special study, law 
and jurispradence, ory provided for under another 
professors My friend Evelyn had not been long 
under the:dootor’s roof when it was. rumoured that 
,he had gained the affections of that dignitary’s onl 
‘dwughter, and it was added a as her lps ne woul 
bergiven toa clergyman only, that straight y 
‘fiend Evelyn abeudoned sad theology, aud. be- 

« divinity student. 


occasiouedithe resignation’ by the doctor of tits > 
fessers and themtheisecret of : t 


teabiot sunpicham fetering iiér. ther eart=wound he 





peal noting: on a fickle 
alt Herself could Evelyn 


The suspicions thus artfully sown seemed to her 
jealous mind—for she was jealous, blindly jealous 
for the moment-——— 


confirmation strong 
as proof of Holy Writ. 

Jasper Dorrington rattled on, a8. an. accomplished 
flaneur might, leaving the poison te do its work, and 
it did so. 

The company rose from table, the ordinary eti- 
quette of the ladieeretiring being dispensed with in 
favour of the more old-fashioned and:bomely country 
custom of a welk in the open’ ait -befure tea. The 
guests formed. themsslves: into’ groups’ or strolled 
away in couples as best pleased them. 

The younger revellers had received their farewell 
refreshment of milk and cake’ or ‘bread’ and” batter, 
and were marshalled ‘by their teachers and‘elders om 
their way home. The runuers, dancers, aud rompers 
were tired out, and’had assembled ii a crowd! some 
sitting, some lying, on.ttie lawn in ftontofthe mau~ 
sion, awaiting to give their host and entertainer # 
parting cheer and farewell’ 

Sir Herbert’ and his lady came forth; accompanied 
by the elite of theif guests; and’ near them. stood 
Jasper Dorrington — Isabel. al 

© last cheer away, tlie merrymakers 
departed, Hands: were shaken -Hearuly, aud the 

better sort were conveyed to their homes by . 
description of vehicle, from the limbering market’ 
cart to the light spring ditto, the country gig, the 

fly, the he and the capacious break : 

Jas orrington stood silently watching the sunset 
with Isabel Denton on higarm. Hé did not‘for the 
moment choose to itterrupt her thougtits, for he saw 
Joe. Straps with the Melton cert) coming along the 
avenue at a slapping trot. Straps affécted not'to 
notice his master, aud was: a tly'making for’ 

‘the stables when his:master*hi ‘him. 

‘* Hil! hillo! Here you fellow, where are you. 
driving with that trap?’” 

| Straps turned the cab dexterously at his master’s’ 
call and touched his hat obsequiously. 

«Bin over to Clovernook, sir, to ask Mr. Fleany 
| tacome andsee the chestnut, He's fallen dead lame, 
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af’ 7’ afeard® it’a*naviokler, which he thinks so 
? 


t 

“ Ohi never ning the chestnut just now. Jump 
déwn and take her beady StYapsi: How fortunete; 
Miss Denton,! that: 1. shouldy have so; ————— a 
chanve*of conveying. your quickly, to your home, 
By-thesbye,, Straps, did. you see anything of. Mr,, 
Stewart on the road ?”’ 

“ No, sir, but I heard of him. Poor old Mrs. 
Botherby’s a-dying, and he’s staying with her at her 


darter’s place,’ 

‘Excellent young man!” said Jasper, Isabel 
almost started’ at the epithet’ “T*m affaid, Miss 
Denton, that it would mak f¢ iftvonveniently late for 
you if ' we waited oe vg 

Isabel suw notiing’ but the’ nwturaf course of” 
events in the’ artfdl suggestion Nevertheless she 
felt’ that’ to leave before the: time'appointed would 

. strange: and be a bresols of common’ courtesy. 
Jasper divined her thoughts. 

“It would taker nearly -an: hour; and: the- way: to 

Rosemead isirather lonely across the fields,;’ said. he. | 

. “Treally:think, Miss Denton, that a seat.| 

behind) my, cob.and.a- fifteen. minutes’ trot would be 

the pleseanter mode of reaching.your home? It is for: 

you to,deeide,. however,” he;added,,.‘‘ aud for me to 
niesce.’ 


“OT: will avail, mypolf, of” gpux Kindness,” said 


I 

‘Your arm, Straps.’” 

‘That dapper servant raised his* bent’ létt’ 
almost té the Horizontal, Isabel placed her ‘right hand} 
on’ his shouldér, Jasper ‘ ‘raised! Her left 
hand ' with bis* and almost‘as her small’ foot 
touched the‘broad’ roughed’ ‘step’ of the dég*cart' she 
was lifted into the seat. Jasper Do 
round to the offside of the vehicle and almost leaping 
tinge, he SeVATS, seat, gathered. the reins in his left 
hand, 

“Let her go, Straps!" A’ gentle touthof the whip 
cord, and’ turning the cob sharply; away went the’ 
couplé by thie somewhat cireuitous hightoad to' Rose: 
ad i 


mead, 

Straps watched'them until a'turn at the foot'of a” 
rising ground’ bid them: from-view, Then with a 
self-satisfied 
natrow lane: 
the'tortuous. ascent; withi steady energy, toiled the 


worthy andvsingle-miaded young, minister in some: |; 
ners hig. appointment,, bat never/} 


anxiety as to 

doubting that 
What was his 
addressed him. 

“Oh, pleasa,\sir, I’m desited tosay,;’? he did not 
tell by whom, “ that Miss Denton has waited till she 
was afeard it’ud be dark before she could get home, 
and there’s no mbdon' to-night t#f elevén"o*clock: So 
my master, Mr, Jasper, hasigivew her a'cast‘in his 
dog-cart, which will savé’‘you a long’ round’ before 
you could get home téClovernouk.’” 

‘* Gone P itow long have. they'gone ?’” 

“Too long for any one who's*not well niounted to 
overtake them. I’m thinkitig;’’ replied’ Straps. 

“Did not Miss Denton’ s#y‘ste expected’ me? It 
is barely nineo’eloek?” 

** Don’t know as she didysin. Masteraeked ler to 
let him drive . ber: homey it’ud:be:late for waiking, 
and, in course, she accépted his effer;.as anyother 
lady mighv do.” 

Evelyn Stewart turned:away; His heart leaped 
into his throat, Was: this« tier conduet!of Isabel 
Denton on the very dayof:théimiselemn betrothal ? 
for such, in the eyes and to the heart.of Evelyn 
Stewart were the promises given and received at the 
Lovers’ Stile; and which he believed had only.two 
mortal witnesses and, the onlooking eye of Heaven, 
He groaned heavily‘ and strodé onward alinost-un- 
ae of the road in which his steps- were 

rected. 


would.be awaiting his-arrival.. 
i when. Mr. Straps thus 


eee 


OHAPTER XL, 


IsaBEL DENTON possessed a large share~of that 
Calm selfspossession which. is: the, strengest shield 
against the impertinences.of male presumption, inas- 
much as the wearer is ali-uncenseions'of the repellent 
force of her defensive armour. She. had. not'the 
slightest suspicion (how shouldshe?) ofthe elaborate 
and cunning scheme: of Jasper Dorrington te obtain 
an introduction to her father’s house, and thereby, 
as he thought, clear the road, for further, progress in 
supplanting Evelyn in her affections. Not that the 
young baronet in posse had atiy very defitiite idea or 
even care of the upsiiot of the game he was pursuing. 
It was sufficient for iim that here was a pretty rustic 
girl, of what‘lib’ considered ‘an’ infertor grade in 
society, who, if she ‘had* been sucli’a one as Jasper 
Dorrington set down all girls of her class, must be 
highly fiettered by his atventions, gratified by such 
presents as be might minke, and to’ all the 
vulgar arts of adulation by which he belived every 


he cast: bid eyes downward to the} 


fiom+Clovernook, and there, up +, 
Mo a | atake of. your father’s health.” 








woman was acessible.. Accordingly, during the 
short drive which intervened between Dorrington 
Hail and Rosemead, Jasper had so plied Isabel with 
compliments:on her beauty and side-shots at Evelyn 
a8 toannoy her with the one: and positively anger 
hev with the other. Henee, before they reached 
Rosemead: her agitation had made: her silent, and 
when they alighted Jasper Dorrington was certainly 
unprepared for the:coel: thanks! he received, aud the 
yet more frigid farewell with-which Isabelevidently 
thought-to get ridéof him: 

* That. is) my:father’s house; sir,’ said Isabel, 
breaking a ive minutes! silence’ on,her part, during 
which Jasper had been! trying,in vain to improve 
ther o anity, “ the detached: obttage on the 
decli te the right of the road, My. father is: 


she’| scarcely well enough to: receive. visitors for whom 


he is unprepared. It was thoughtless of me not.to 
remember that. L.will, with your permission, alight 
at the end of the road and spare you the drive of the 
very stony lane.’’ 

“Oh, don’t mention it; there’s nothing in the 
road my cob will —— through. Of course 
I could: not.wish to in @-on your father’s privacy, 
far from it. I will, however, make bold to set you 
down at the door of your delightful dwelling, and 
await-your decision ae to a ‘or a, deferred 
introduction.to your father.. I cam:assure you, Miss 
Denton,’ he-added,, perceiving. she. wae about. to 
Bpeak,,.,‘ that 1 have. more. than. once, in passing, 
o éd. your charming abode, and longed to know 
more of the dwellers in so lovely; and tasteful a 
pisces 

Isabel saw no immiediate’ loophole for escape, 
besides the d ue, brief as if was, was cut short 


| by the rate of the cob’s: hoofs and the grinding 
0} 


the wheels’ of their vehicle over the deep and 
coars®'‘liyer'of" ‘gravel-stones ‘which formed'the: 
short side-road‘te’ b Vile: 

Jésper jumped lightly to the ground with' the ‘reins’ 
in’ hig left’: hwnd; and! seiaing’ the cob’ by the head, 
quickly secured the animal tothe gatepost and: rang: 
the bell sharply. Them he advanced to: the near-side 
step; ard assisting: Isabel to alight, walked. beside 
her to the embowered portico. 

“1. will wait herve; with your permission, Mise 
Denton,;’ said, he,,bowing, ‘that. 1, may, hear the 


The servant.opened tho. glass:doon. 

: Nege Mr. Dorrington,, said Isabel, “I cannot 
allow the son of my kindly bost to stand outside ; I 
pray you step, within doors,” 

Mot be Dorrington. did so, and’ for a few seconds 
busied himself in at inspection’ of the elegances ani 
nidk*nacksof’ the small waiting parlour.. 

‘My’ father will’ le hitppy* to’ see Mr. Jasper 
D °* suit ‘Isabel, réturning” from ‘the apart- 
ment ‘with which the‘readér'is already familier. 

Hugi Denton was much better than when we: last 
sawhim: The seareof* tle day; ocdasioned by the 
Livenpool oleris; bad ‘roused him, and lie felt: im- 
mensely: relieved’ as) well as pleased at his own 
prom ptitude im destroying: the falsifiedidocunient, and 
in-what-he-considered the successful disposal of his 
dreaded persecutor, by furnishing him the meaue of 
departure from England, and also placing him in 
such a position that he must embrace the opportunity. 
He was also: pleased that the umusaally long absence 
of Isabel had prevented her. knowledge of any. of 
the circumstances of this latest scoundrelism. of 
Vincent Luttrel, so that he could avoid any question- 
ings which. her filial affection might suggest and. his 
weakness might prompt him to answer. Hugh 
Denton was therefore in unusually*good spirits. 

‘* Seat yourself, niy. dear‘sir,”’ said he, * I am truly 
pleased to make the acquaintance of the son of Sir 
Herbert’Dorrington: Had'I been less‘ of an’ invalid 
I shoultl' ere this have paid my respects in person to 
your father. My uncle, Sir Piers Pomfret—you 
know’ the Pomifrets; an old Yorkshire family—was 
at Rugby with your father, aad) often spoke of him 
when [ was:a‘boy:. Ah me! that's not so long ago 
as you would think, Mr. Dorrington, for my years 
yet number’ but thirty-nine,” 

“ Six-Piers Pomfret/?”’ said Jasper; “ he had a. son, 
Lionel Pomfret, whose acquaintance I made in Paris. 
This is a strange coincidence ; for I: look upon young 
Lionel Pomfret as having saved my life. It was 
upon the occasion of a sword duel forced upen me by 
an insult ata public ball at the opera. I struck a 
fellow who had passed a gross insult upon England 
and Englishmen ; he challemged me and. I accepted 
his cliallengé, when tlie poltroon, fearing the conse- 
quences’ of ‘his rashness, hired a fencing-master—a 
professional’ swordsmian—to represent’ him in the 
conibat, My second, young Pomfret,’ detected’ the 
trick} revognised’ the professor ‘ae his’ own preceptor, 
and‘ the ‘party retired from the ground somewhat with 
confusion, I sliould’ doubtless: have been sorely 
wounded or have fallema victim to the villauy but 
for Lionel Pomfret,” 


‘trading himself. upom her. 
| villa from. the field-side he had, not even. seen. the 





“Tam expecting a visit from my nephew,’’ said 
Hagh Denton, “he.is coming over to stay with me 
a week or two.” 

“How happy I. shall be to meet. him,’’ replied 
Jasper. “ With. the: exception of our young curate, 
Mr. Stewart, we have no visitors, and I look to 
Lionel Pomfret’s stay with us as a relief to Isabel’s 
loneliness, Though, indeed; I have never seen 4 
symptom of ennui in my dear girl. Her books, 
flowers, birds, drawings, and her. class of little singers 
at the, church, with) the onerous task of nursing 
aud tending) her fretful old; father, fully, occupy her 
time, 

“Ba, what?” exclaimed. Hugh Denton, looking, at 
his daughter, wliose, face was: pale. with. emotion, 
** Isabel, my. darling, have I. said, anything to affect 
you thas ?” 

Isabel's thoughts)at, that. instant, were. far away. 
She was. recalling. the occurrences of, the last ten 
hours, and the: flushed and imploring faceof Evelyn 
Stewart rose up-before. her mind’s eye just as sie 
became aware of the words of her father’s speech. 
She.tarned. upon him. with a stony, vacant stare, 
gavea short, sharp, cry, and would have fallen but 
for the support.of Jasper Dorrington’s arms. Her 
overwrought..system had succumbed to the shock. 

Hugh. Denton was roally alarmed. He rang the 
bell ;,the.attendant.appeared, and salts, burnt feathers 
and-vinegar soon.brought her back to. consciousness, 
Jasper. Dorrington, was assiduousiy chafing: her 
hands, presenting,a goblet of hartshorn and water to 
her lips, and paying. every, possible, attention to the 
swooning) girl); Hugh.Dentow stood, banding in an- 
xious golicitude over the head. of the sofa on which 
she lay;, while the serving maid ran hither: and 
thither, at.each new request for some other restora- 
tive, At. length Isabel slowly recovered. con- 
sciousness, and her first désire was to be 
allowed, to breathe the; outer air. ‘The aparc- 
ment, was. lighted by, a large sinumbra, the rays 
of which rendered the outer darkness deep by 
contrast, for the sun, was down: and the rising moon 
as, yet showed scarcely an-aura in. the eastern. sky. 
Jasper proffered his arm for her support asshe rose. 
She accepted it, and had taken-but two steps towards 
the French window, her back being. towards 
the lamp,,whfen. she became, aware of a wan anid 
spectral visage; white in the; blackuess of the night, 
gazing at her with fixed despair Her father, the 
attendant,and Jasper Dorrington were all absorbed 
with their.patient so that Isabel met with her eyes 
alone’ the reproachful, vision. Her knees trembled, 
and with a faint groan she, sank once more senseiess 
to the. ground, 

It was, indeed.the face of Evelyn Stewart. The 
miserable man had: almost instinctively taken the 
familiar path to Rosemead. Torn with anxiety, «nd 
detepmined to assure himself of hersafe arrival, he 
had. determined. to ascertain that fact without in- 
Having. approached the 


Hioree-and trap which had conveyed her thither ; but 
liad drawn, nearer and nearer, surprised at. what he 
thought sounds of commotion in the house, At last, 
as he drew close to. the window, conquered by nis 
anxiety, be became a, witness of the recovery of his 
berothed from her swoon; beheld with horror and 
despair what. seemed to him the accepted attentions 
of Jasper Dorrington; cast one. glance of unutter- 
able misery at the faithless one, and vanished into 
night. 

If Evelyn Stewart had walked as ina dream to. 
wards Rosemead, he fled from it as one pursued by a 
fiend, 

He took no note of time or-distance until he reached 
the quiet shelter of the parsonage at Clovernook. 

It was a iate hour before Jasper Dorrington left 
the villa, 

After assisting: the: attendant to convey the par- 
tially consciotis Isabel upstairs, he descended to the 
parlour. 

There, under-well-assumed anxiety for the sufferer, 
he lingered until nearly eleven, delighting Hugh 
Denton with his fluent conversation, and clearly 
drawing closer the remote points of acquaintance- 
ship between the two families, 

At the hour of elevew when he departed he had 
more than twice received ageneral invitation to drop 
in at Rosemead as one of the family. 

The illness of Isabel Denton was: protracted, and 
gave Jasper abundant opportunities of availing bim- 
self of Hugh Denton’s civility. 

At length: Lionel Pomfret: arrived: He had ac- 
cepted his. cousin. Denton’s: invitation from various 
motives, 

He: was) a pleasant, well-informed, truthful and 
honourable; young man, moderately good looking, 
aud ofexceptional athietiopowers. He was a power- 
ful rather than a graceful or skilful rower, and there- 
fore never rose beyond being chosen as a valuable 
No. 4 im bumpy water or a heavy pull. Nor was he 
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clevor in a sprint or a hundred yards; but in a half- 
mile or upwards he could give a start to the swift 
ones and beat them on the finish. 

Then at racquets he was great in a long game, 
while at long or high leap and hare and hounds 
Lionel Pomfret was like a Yorkshire horse—second 
to none. 

At wrestling and the gloves he was a standard and 
a champion. 

Add to all this that Lionel Pomfret was as gentle 
es he was strong, and as peaceable as he was strong, 
and you have the physical and psychical of the 
Yorkshire squire who had come to see and stay 
awhile with Hugh Denton, to enjoy the fishing, 
boating, shooting, riding, hunting, or any other rural 
sport and exercise the country might present. 

The absence of Isabel from the choir, though sins 
cerely lamented by her young pupils and by some of 
the congregation, was so fully accounted for by the 
reports of her severe illness and slowly improving 
health as to excite no suspicion in any way connuect- 
ing Evelyn Stewart with her malady. 

The high sense of duty and self-respect of the 
young clergyman enforced his strict absence from 
Rosemead, and this circumstance alone was com- 
mented upon by some of the more shrewd of the 
young ladies who attended the church of Clovernook. 

** Is it not quite extraordinary how pale, and I may 
almost say reserved, our model clergyman has be- 
come P”’ said Miss Yellowby. “ Ever since he squired 
Miss Denton that day up to Dorrington he’s never 
been near her nor her father’s house,”’ 

* You may depend on’t that what Walker the post- 
man and Suds the barber pretend they saw at the 
stile is all rubbish. She cut him dead, that’s what 
she did, and never since has she been a fingering the 
organ on Wednesday and teaching the brats, There’s 
a screw loose depend on’t.”’ 

* Of course there is, She kept on with him as long 
as she could, and then when she found her cousin 
was coming she cast him off.” 

**You’re out there, Susan; out entirely. Just as 
much as Miss Flamborough was when she took Sir 
Herbert Dorrington’s speech about he’s marrying 
somebody to be meant for herself.’’ 

“We shall see. But here’s Mr. Pomfret, Miss Den- 
ton’s new visitor. They say he’s the intended for 
her. As to Mr. Stewart he no more looks at Miss 
Flamborough in spite of all her fan-tossing and 
ogling and throwing herself in his way, than if she 
was nobody. You'll see: it’s Isabel Denton and no 
one else, and if she has jilted him it’s for Jasper Dor- 
rington she’s done it. Don’t you know he drove her 
home from the revel that very night in his dogcart, 
and that there it was tied at the door of Rosemead 
Villa till 1 don’t know what hour? But Mrs. Simeon, 
who lives on the roadside, says she’s sure it was after 
midnight that he drove home to the hall galloping 
like mad in the moonlight. And ever since, I can 
answer for it, Miss Denton has fought shy of Mr. 
Stewart, and he’s never been up to Rosemead, al- 
though Mr. Jasper has been driving over there 
almost every day. I don’t think it wants any con- 
juror to guess what all this means.” 

Thus ran the gossip of Clovernook, which, like 
most other gossip, ran as wide of the mark as could 
be 


How this embarrassing complication received its 
solution must be reserved for an after period of our 
story. 

(To be continued.) 





WOMEN’S AGES. 





THAT age is an honourable state in man may b® 
quite true, but that it is considered so in woman is 
not so equally certain. Agein man commands re- 
spect, and entitles him, naturally, to a certain position 
in the world which a very young man, no matter 
how great his abilities, finds it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to attain to. Women, on the contrary, as 
they become older, although perhaps more respected, 
are not so much sought after, and receive less atten- 
tion from the male portion of the community, at 
least, than they did in the days of their youth, and, 
as man’s admiration is very dear to the fair sex, it is 
not to be wondered atif they should try every means 
to retain it. 

It is only for a very few years during her life that 
a woman is satisfied with her age. Most girls are 
educated to look upou marriage as the one great 
object of their lives, and as there is an age before 
which a girl cannot reasonably expect to enter into 
that holy state so also is there one after which the 
chances of their doing so become less and less each 
year. Thus it is that we find very young girls as 
anxious to add a few years to their ages as young 
ladies of a certain age are to subtract a few years 
from theirs. 

But it is not only unmarried women who are an- 





xious to appear young, or who disguise their ages. 
Many married women take as much trouble as single 
ones do to attain that object, but the difficulties they 
encounter are greater, and they are not always suc- 
cessful. Every unmarried female is styled a * girl ” 
for years after she has lost all right to the juvenile 
name ; but no matter how young a female is, when 
she becomes a wife she ceases to be a girl, and is 
called a ‘‘ woman.” This alone gives the unmarried 
woman a great advantage over the married one in 
the fight againstage; but in addition to this, there 
is always that landmark in the march of time—her 
wedding day to date from, which renders any com- 
plete disguise of true age impossible among her 
own friends. Of course, if she is a mother, her 
children are constantly reminding her and others how 
old she is getting, and it is useless her trying to ap- 
pear younger than she really is. 


— 


THE DRAMA. 


JANAUSCHEK AT THE HAYMARKET 
THEATRE. 





Wuen a foreign actress essays to perform in the 
English tongue ‘the British public is naturally 
dubious as to her probable success. In burlesque or 
comedy it does not matter so much that her speech 
is imperfect; indeed, the foreign accent gives a 
piquancy and a charm. Some of our English opera- 
bouffe actresses have gone so far as to affect it. 
However, as soon as she made her appearance upon 
the stage it became evident that the report concern- 
ing Madame Janauschek’s remarkable mastery of the 
English language was not an exaggeration ; and all 
through her performance she scarcely committed one 
serious error of pronunciation. . The play was 
“* Medea "—if we mistake not, the old version which 
Miss Avonia Jones used to play. To our modern 
tastes the drama is of too gruesome a nature to be 
thoroughly palateable, and on this occasion it was 
little more than a framework for the declamations of 
the Colchian sorceress, the other parts, with scarcely 
an exception, being reduced to walking shadows. 
Jason is the only one who has any active share in 
the story, and Mr. Oharles Warner acts the part 
with a considerable amount of force, uncongenial as 
it is. As for Medea, Madame Janauschek, though 
at first somewhat too measured and declamatory for 
the tastes of the audience, speedily conquered them, 
and universal applause greeted her powerful denun- 
ciation of Jason in the second act. In truth, we 
have been so unaccustomed of late years to actresses 
of the classical school that a performance such as 
Janauschek’s seems strange to us at first sight. It 
is little, however, to say that for many years we 
have not witnessed so powerful a piece of acting. 
We shall not say further of her at present than that 
all who admire the higher and legitimate walks of 
the drama should lose no opportunity of seeing 
Janauschek. 


CHARING OROSS THEATRE. 


Mr. JoHN HoLLinesHEaD has presented to the 
holiday-makers an attractive bill of fare—no fewer 
than three novelties on the same evening. The 
first is a one-act comedietta by Mr. H. Taitbout, 
entitled “ All for Them,” a piece of small pretensioas, 
but favourably received by the audience, and ably 
supported by Messrs. Soutar, Royce and Temple. 
Following this is an interlude, from the pen of Mr. 
H. J. Byron, entitled “Twenty Pounds a Year, all 
Found ; or, Out of a Situation, Refusing Twenty.” 
This sketch treats of the relations between servants 
and their employers, presenting us with portraitures 
of the over-indulgent mistress and her antithesis. It 
is exceedingly funny, and affords scope for some 
very vivacious acting on the part of Miss E. Farren, 
who, as the boy Kettles, is irresistible. The enter- 
tainment terminates with a burlesque by Mr. Reece, 
entitled “ Young Rip Van Winkle.” It is written 
with great smartness and goes with “amazing 
swiftness,” being interspersed with many lively 
songs and effective dances. It is founded on the 
well-known drama, the plot of which is cleverly 
travestied. Rip, who is represented as a veritable 
chip of the old block—getting into debt, wrenching 
off knockers, and otherwise rendering himself. ob- 
noxious to his neighbours in the Catskill Mountains 
—founds an institution called the Husbands’. Re- 
treat. Thither resort all hen-pecked husbands and 
others wishing to enjoy the solace of their pipes and 
skittles unmarred by the presence of their wives. 
The wives discover the retreat; Rip is punished for 





his artifice, and is induced to believe that he has 
slept for twenty years in the Catskill Mountain. The 
honours of the performance were shared by Miss. EB. 
Farren and Mr. E. W. Royce, who, as Rip and 


Derrick, were irresistibly grotesque. The piece is 
well mounted, the scenery reflecting great credit on 
Mossrs. Gordon and Harford. It is a complete 


success, 
GAIETY THEATRE. 

Otway’s tragedy of “Venice, Preserved” has 
been presented at this theatre. We remember the 
time per this drama was jue attractive feature on 
our mdon _. playbills, wing ther large 
audiences, who listened with rapt wlotion to. its 
high-flown language and somewhat sickly sentimen- 
talities.. It belongs to the good old-fashioned school 


-| of rhetorical tragedy, picturing only the gloomy side 
admitting 


of human no stray gleam of sun- 
shine to enliven the dreary monotony of the land- 
scape. We doubt its popularity with modern 
audiences. On this occasion, however, the acting of 
Miss Genevieve Ward, Mr. Creswick and Mr. ©. 
Harcourt in the principal characters secured for the 
play a favourable reception. Of the lady, we pay 
her the greatest compliment in saying that she bore 
comparison with older artistes, who have won hard- 
earned laurels in the same réle, and left behind 
them a standard by which to judge all future im- 
personations. Mr, Creswick, as Pierre, was excel- 
lent, and Mr. O. Harcourt, as Jaffler, ably preserved 
the traditions of the character. The minor parts 
were well filled. 





M. Orrensaon's “ Voyage dans la Lune,” at the | 


Alhambra, is treated as a spectacular piece, but is a 
lively opera-bouffe, with much sparkling music. 
The libretto, which is founded upon Jules Veren’s 
marvellous story of that name, has been readored 
with much skill by Mr.. H, 8. Leigh. 

Tue powerful drama, entitled “ All for Her,” has 
been transferred to the Princess's Theatre, where it 
is almost needless to say that Mr. Joha Olayton will 
continue to represent the part of the hero. It is to 
be followed. by a French vaudeville, in which MM. 
Didier and Schey will reappear—a rather strange 
medley of English and French perfarmances, 





THE DYING BOY. 


eee 


You know we French stormed Ratisbon ;— 
A mile or so ~~ 

On a little mound Napoleon 
Stood, on our storming day ; 

With neck out-thrast, a fancy how— 
Legs wide, arms locked behi 

Asif to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 

Just as perhaps he mused, “ My plans, 
T bat soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader, Lannes, 
Waver at yonder wall,” 

Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 

Fall galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 

ou hardly could suspect,— 

So tight he kept his lips compressed 
Scarce any blood came through,— 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


“ Well,” cried he, “Emperor! by God’s 


grace 
We've got you Ratisbon ! 
The marshal’s in the market-place, 
And you'll be there auon 
To see your flag bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 
Perched him!” The chief's eye flashed ; 
his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle’s eye, 
When her bruised eaglet breathes. 
“You’re wounded!’’ “ Nay,” his soldier’s © 
pride 
Touched to the quick, he said, 
“ T’m killed, Sire!” And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. R. B, 































































































UNDINE; 


OR, 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER OF THE RHINE. 


—__ @—____—_ 
CHAPTER XII. 
Sir Morron had not yet seen the lady of the 


house. While he remained weak and listless he ro- 
solutely put all thoughts of ner away. 

When, however, returning strength prompted the 
restless wish to escape from the monotony of his 
chamber hé began nervously to discuss the ques- 
tion. 

He sent for Mrs. Owen at the very moment the 
young people were entering the house of the fortune- 
teller, and smilingly begged of her to talk to him 
and beguile his weariness. 

This request, as might be surmised, effectually 
closed her mouth. She sat silent, vexed with herself 
that she seemed so utterly destitute of entertaining 
topics of conversation. 5 

Perceiving that he was not in tho way to obtain 
his desired information, Sir Morton began to ques- 
tion her. 

‘Where are Guy and Edith, and Ralph too? 
Have they all left you? Iam afraid you are ne- 
glected and are miserably dull. I think, my dear 
Hester, we shall appreciate Mordaunt Cliff if we 
ever return to it.” 

**T have no doubt of that. But, indeed, I am very 
pleasantly situated here. We were very fortunate 
in finding a house so comfortable and so much like 
an English one. And a hostess too able to speak 
our language. She isan extremely lovely woman, 
is Madame D’Almanoff. I am much interested in 
her, and have found ample entertainment in her 
society.” 

“She is a widow, I suppose, as I have heard no- 
thing of a husband.”’ 

**T judgeso, She has not alluded to her personal 
affairs in any way,’’ 

“ What sort of an appearance has she ? you know 
{ have not seen her yet, though Peter tells me she 
came to the chamber when I was at the worst.” 

“You saw the daughter, did you not? Madame 
D’ Almanoff is very like her, only as Irena would be 
after having passed through years of suffering also. 
Yet Irena has a look I never see upon her mother’s 
face—it puzzles me, it is so natural and familiar, 
though I can’t trace it.” 

_ He turned his face away suddenly, and was a long 
time lost in silence. 

Presently he said, slowly. . 

“D’Almanoff! I have heard the name before, 

ere in Cologne. Possibly I may have met her in 











[A SCENE IN MERCIEK'S STORY.| 


my young days. But then she would have spoken 
of it. She never has in any way suggested re- 
membering our name, has she?” 

“Oh, no,” returned Mrs. Owen, promptly. “I fancy 
she has lived in strict-retirement.” 

Sir Morton laughed lightly. 

“And thenI have changed so. No one would 
think of recognizing me who saw me last in my 
prime, I’ve chunged a good deal since then—eh, 
Hester ?”’ 

"Not more than other people, and your features 
are so peculiar they would still identify you.” 

He shifted his position uneasily, and again dropped 
into one of his deep reveries. 

“The young people erem to bear our ill luck very 
cheerfully,”’ observed Mrs. Owen, by way of break- 
ing the uncomfortable silence. 

He looked up quickly. 

** Oh. yes! I’ve been thinking it over to-day. I 
wish. they were married already. Do you think 
Edith would mind doing without the usual fuss and 
display? As Iam her guardian as well as Guy’s, I 
could have the affair over in a little time. Just the 
needful formalities and the presence of our consul, 
and the thing is done. 1t would be a great relief 
to me. Since our numberless mishaps I have an 
uncomfortable feeling at times of other contingen~ 
cies at hand. Yes, it seems to me it would make 
another man of me to see them safely married. What 
do yon think about it, Hester?’ asked he, with 
feverish eagerness. 

“ T am somewhat taken by surprise. As for the 
marriage, it has been so looked forward to, that it 
can make very little difference, I should imagine. 
As regards the gaicty incident thereto—which it is 
natnral young people should enjoy—why the bridal 
festivities can take place just the same on their 
return.” 

“ And you think Edith will consent?” 

“T certainly do, especially when she knows how 
earnestly you desire it.’’ 

“Then I'll haveit over before another week,’’ ex- 
claimed he. 

Mrs. Owen smiled at his eagerness. 

**You will have to recruit your strength very 
rapidly to be a very cheerful wedding guest. Those 
pale cheeks will dampen onr spirits.” 

“Never fear for me. You'lisee how I shall gain 
after the affair is off my mind. We will go back to 
England—from which such home-loving people 
never ought to have stirred—and the bride and 
bridegroom may act their own pleasure.” A 

He rubbed his hands gleefully and went tottering 
feebly up and down the room. 

**I wish you’d speak to them when they come 
home ; I own how childish I am, but the moment a 





thing is determine1 on I have no rost till it is ace 
complished. You'll speak to them, Hester ?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish me to.” 

* And send Guy at once to me.” 

Mrs. Owen went away considerably amused at 
the new phase of affairs, and yet after all approving 
of the movement. 

Her old anxiety had been set at rest by the 

cheerful looks of all the party, and in the house they 
could not pair off as they so naturally did when 
they sauntered out upon their walks. Her chief 
anxiety had been for Ralph, for whom she had 
dreaded the horrors of unrequited affection, but 
since they had taken up their residence with the 
D’Almanoffs she had, womanlike, planned anew ro- 
mance wherein the beautiful and gracofal Irena was 
to heal all the troubles of Ralph and crown his life 
with happiness. 

She wa:ched eagerly at the window for their ap- 
proach, and marvelled a little at their prolonged 
absence, 

She sat more than an hour waiting for them be- 
fore either appeared. Then she saw Guy and Irena 
slowly turning up the avenue. 

“Itisan accident. That giddy Ralph has stopped 
Edie to tease her, as he dares not the more beloved 
Irena,” murmured Mrs. Owen. 

But when Ralph and his pretty companion came 
in sight there was no sign of sportiveness in their 
serious faces. Edith was looking up in his eyes 
rather more trastfully than the occasion seemed to 
warrant, and his vehement gestures somehow 
alarmed his affectionate aunt. 

She rose to greet them as they entered together, 
the four faces somehow lacking the usual careless 
look of cheerful glee. 

** Well. children, you've loitered famously to-day,” 
said Aunt Hester, tremulons with a disagreeable 
suspicion that fairly appalled her. “I’ve been 
watching for you a long time.” 

** Anything particular you wanted of us ?” asked 
Guy. “I trust my father is not ill again ?” 

“Oh, no, he’s unusually strong this morning— 
quite himself again. You will judge so when I tell 
you he has been planning a wedding.” 

Her voice faltered a little and she looked 
anxiously from one startled face to another. 

‘* Whose wedding ?”’ she asked. 

“ Why, yours and Edie's of course,”’ answeredthe 
worthy woman, her misgivings growing stronger 

“Oh, Ralph!’’ exclaimed Edith, in a sharp tone 
of a guish, as she flew to Ralph’s side. 

The young man folded his arm around her and 
gazed up into his aunt’s face with defiant eyes. 

“Edith, Ralph! what doyou moan?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Owen. 
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Edith hid her face on Ralph’s shoulder and began 
to weep. = 
“Guy, Guy,” exclaimed the poor aunt, turning 


to him appealingly, “ what wilk you think of 
Edith ?” 
‘That the poor child is not in the least to blame, 


dear Aunt Hester; I am equally guilty. 

“You, Guy! Heaven help 4 I lost my 
wits ?”” 

Guy had turned with that wondrously thrilling 
Se his, and gently drawn Irena’s passive hand 
into his. 

“ Children! children! what have you been doing ?” 
exclaimed Aunt Hester, frantically. ° 

‘* Learning that the heart has stronger claims 
than the will of parents. Aunt Hester, Edie and I 
love each other very dearly as friends and relatives, 
but we are sure we shall be miserable if we are com- 
pelled A. fulfil that old engagement. Are we not, 
Edith ?” 

“*¥es, yes! oh, thank you, Guy, for speaking 
for me, but I cannot marry you, I will not marry 
you.” 

Aunt Hester Yi pe 

“‘ Have I been so blind! Oh, what will your father 
say tome. Go to your father, Guy, with thie story. 
I am sure that I dare not.” 

Guy turned a little paler. 

“T will go, but will it do to agitate Bitm-mos 2? Ts 
there noreng. | can pestpone this discussie tii le 


is stronger 
“T em suro F camnot tell. Hoipreseliate 
having the marriage take place ati ones. He has 
sent Peter twice to see if you hadnotreturmed. Oh, 
dear! well might he say he had premonitions of 
other ills to happen.” 

Irena had not. spoken. 

Her face had flushed searlet, and then grown in- 
tensely pale. She crossed now to Mrs, Owen’s side: 
and said, proudly: 

“Mrs. Owen is angry with me. I do net deserve 
it. I have sought to aveid him until [ knew that 
Edith had better love for amother, and even then, 
Guy will tell you, I have been chary of a word of 
encouragement. I knew the obscure German gizh 
would be haughtily rejected by the proud English 
Mordaunts.”’ 

‘Nay, nay, my child! had it only been Ralph I 
should have heartily rejoiced. Perverse children! 
why could you not follow our wishes ?” 

** And why should not our friends sanction our 
heart elections?” exclaimed Ralph. “I have no 
title to be sure, but my fortune is ample for Edith’s 
support in her usual luxury. Guy will not need a 
dowry with his bride. lt is you who are perverse 
not to rejoice in what would make us all so happy.” 

“It matters very little to me, Ralph, but I am 
afraid it will kill Sir Morton. I am afraid he will 
never yield, and heis Edith’s guardian, you know.” 

Edith sobbed again. 

“What a deplorable dilemma,” repeated Ralph, 
impatiently, “‘ confound that fortune teller, to pre- 
dict euch wonderful things just on the eve of our 
total discomfiture.” 

“The fortune-teller ! Ah, Undine, what was it she 
said? She is our only hope,I am sure. I have 
abundant faith in her. I wonld she were here,” 
exclaimed Guy, pausing from his distracted walk 
up and down the room. 

“I know how to bring her,” whispered Irena. 
Shall I do it, Guy ? 

“ By all means. She promised to convert my 
father to our theory, if I remember rightly. Wecer- 
tainly need her help. Not that any threats or wrath 
shall compel me to leave my Undine, but the 
inevitable and fearful anger of my father would 
lie heavily on my conscience all my life long.” 

“ There is Peter coming again,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Owen, in consternation. “ Guy, you must really go 
to him.” What will you do? 

Guy whispered earnestly to Irena : 

“ Send for the fortuuasteller at once,’’ and hur= 
ried up the stairs to meet Peter. 

“ Master is very anxious for you to come to his 
chamber, Mr.Guy. He’s much better to day, but 
feela.rather nervous, 1 think; he’s been so impa- 
tient about your coming.” 

Which.Guy interpreted as a gentle hint. for him 
to look out for a tolerable sharp reprimand; 

His anticipations of the coming interview were 
certainly of no very agreeable nature as he unclosed 
his father’s door and walked into the room. 

“Well, Guy, you don’t say you're really come 
back at last? I can’t conceive what you find to in- 
terest you so long in this miserable little town,” 
was spoken querulously, as the arm-chair was 
wheeled about and the worn, perturbed face of the 
invalid was turned toward him. 

“We have been over to Dentz, and we lingered 
on the way home, I confess. How do you find 
yourself this afternoon, sir ?”’ 

‘‘About the same. Bnt I shall be better shortly. 
I shall start for England the moment I can bear a 
jong ride. Meantime, as I suppose Mrs. Owen has 


told you, I have decided to have the wedding take 
here.” 
“You mean Edith’aand mine?” said Guy. 


eh and dry the words seemed as they 
passed his lips. 

“I wish it could " mid poor Guy. 

“J don’t understamd you,” was the dry re- 
sponse. 


Guy faced around efter twa or three desperate 
chokings at the throats. 
“ Dear father, I ors ow love me. Iam sure you 
desire only my trues piness—’ 
He could not go on:f@r the dew which blinded hie 
and the tremor his voice. 


eyes shook 
“ Of course I do, boy, what then ?” was the sharp 


rejoinder. 

Tt would be a grea#iffevour #0 me if this subject 
were dropped for a moult or scy’” 

“ A month or so? Heavens! the suspense 
would send me to my gmawein thattime. Guy, itis 
my turn to put the samequestion; if you love your 
father, if you would give Bim his only chance of 
peace and quiet, you will have your marriage take 
place as soon as 

“My marriage with BWM? Oh, father, that 
would be life-long misery fee Edith and for me 

” 


toe. 

“ + do you rs woldieas ener aaee 
ton, sprimging to his feet and fiercely upon 
hie eon. 


“Ra does not love me, father ; lat her noble 


heart is 
“To er cean, ee 4 
estan oa ‘tt an angeles . 
ap ane Papacy yo 
ithout my 
she will he “ef 
“TF cannot help it. s willing. 
It is a foolish story. 
“ Whether or not, wim I you is 
true. Bitith ie downstairs so ¥, tier | 
news of this 
“Has Mrs. Owen me too?” cried Sir 
Morton, fiercely. 


“No, no, she was as astounded and grieved as 
you can be. It is very unfortunate, but we are 
none of us to blame. The heart has its own laws, 
my father, written in indisputable characters by. 
the Creator’s hand.” 

** Nonsense! the girl is of a pliable disposition. 
She will forget it allin a week. ‘The bridal trous- 
seau will drive all unhappy thoughta from her 
head. 

‘* But for me, what shall I do ?” démanded Guy, 
sorrowfully. i 

“In the name of the furies, what will trouble 
you, Guy ?” 

** IT do not love Edith, and I love someone else.’ ’ 

A wild imprecation foamed over Sir Morton’s pale 
lips. 

a Am I bewitched ? what has changed you all ? 
Oh, this accursed Cologne! I shall go if I re- 
main much longer. hom do you love, I desire to 
ask ¢” he went on, in a fierce, sneering tone. 

Guy dared not.add to kis furious excitement by 
naming the obscure, portionless daughter of their 
landlady. 

“It is a German lady I have met since you have 
been ill.” oi 

Sir Morton, with enh Gaouine like coals of fire, 
leaned forward and seized Guy’s hand in his clammy 
fingers. 

“Guy, if you do not. marry Edith you are ruized. 
You have been brought up to luxury and great ex- 
pectations. I tell you they may melt away at a 
moment’s warning: With Edith’s fortune you will 
be safe from poverty. You understand now, foolish 
boy, why I am so anxious, Go, torment me no 
more.” 

‘* You have given me an additional reason for re- 
fusing to fulfil the uncongenial engagement. Shall 
I wrong the poor girl so much? Shall I marry her 
to obtain her fortune without giving even a heart in 
return? No, no; you are ill and over-excited or you 
would never ask it, my father.’ 

“ But I do ask it and insist upon it, and your 
father’s curse shall rest upon you, Guy, unless 


“* Hold!” said a sternly calm voice from the door- 


way. 

Father and son turned simultaneously. 

The Fortune-teller of the Rhine stood there, her 
black eyes gleaming brightly, her raven braids 
falling heavily from the weird, scarlet hood, her 
outstretched arm pointing into Sir Morton’s quailing 
face. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
Revoxe your curses, Morton Mordaunt, lest they 
fall upon your own head,”’ said the clear, ringing 
voice. 
‘‘Who are you—whence came you?’’ demanded 





Sir Morton, while Guy stood marvelling at the 


promptness with which the strange woman had re“ 
sponded to Irena’s summons. 

“Tam the Sybil of the Rhine. She who foretold 
that the blue-eyed Edith should marry the man of 
her choice, Ralph Owen ; who paramos Guy Mor- 
daunt that he should win for his bride the pure and 
noble maiden who has won his heart.’’ 

“Yow lave wrought-all this mischief, then! the 
fusies:seize you! But you shall see the gre t 
your false proghecy. shall marry Edi D 
defiamees of you all. i declare it’’ 
| _“Lhave come to prews my words!” continued 
ee” “* Morton Mordaunt, you andl have met. 


“1 know it,” oried Sir ® upon 
n< w it, si Mester, Seats upo 
“ We liave met im the far geome, here by the 


gy re a 
wie egan to shiver, and comvulsively seized Guy's 
whesled ferwand the cacy chair, 





made motien for her te pause, 
Pa Gay thaa the wourper of ts mo 
and honour, living im howeur and splendour Ameo 


he may bes’ . 
Bes Gay; tern her out; she is crazed, she 
} ~E will not liear her!’’ shrieked Sir 


Fold I" cried tite-woman, sternly- ‘‘I have come. 
to give your tortured soul peace. Answer me, 
Morton Mordaunt, in all these long years of 
sperity, respected by your neighbours, Sot be 

our family, high in the favour of all men, have you 
 Speing happiness.” 

** No, no!”’ moaned Sir Morton. 

“Your guilty secret has eaten day and night at 

our tortured heart, I have known it—I have seen 
it—I exulted once, poor wretch! I only pity:now. 
I have come to give you peace.’ 

Her solemn voice carried conviction with it. 

Guy atood like a statue, never moving his eyes 
from her face. His father, pressing both hands 
tightly against his breast, leaned forward. breath- 


“Tt is impossible ;” he. 

: ra ap ejaculated she,“ that the wily spirit 
continually at work to form new barriers against the 
finai retribution, should have overlooked the, simple 
and mY successful action which could palliate 
your sin! I repeat that thereis one way in which 
you can find peace.” 

‘““ Who are you ?”’ exclaimed Sir Morton, once 
more rising passionately from his chair. 

“My name wasonce Mercie Kerne”’ answered the 


woman. 


‘: T have a story to tell, but.it must.be heard by all 
interested. Sir 
peace, hinder me not.’’ 

She opened the door and called in:a calm. voice of 
authority : 

“ Hilda, summon all the English people hither 
and come yourself with your daughter.” 

A low sub and unsteady step was heard without. 
In a few moments, with serious, anxious faces, they 
came forward. 

Edith was still weeping, but. Irena.waa sternly 
composed, although marbly pale. 

The others seated themselves ; but Irena, crossing, 
to her mother’s side, stood with one, arm thrown; 
protectingly around her, while just 
= ay the tall, majestic figure of, the fortune- 
teller. 

The three formed a grand group. The stern, 
powerful figure of the mysterious sybil, with. her, 
strongly-marked features and brilliant, piercing 
eyes, the egy ladylike and. still fine-looking; 
mother in her Zenobia-like beauty, so majestically, 
mournfal ; and the lovely, girlish. daughter, her 
trustful, loving eyes fixed in tender solicitude upon 
Madame D’ Almanoff’s agitated face. 

All eyes, even those of the:trembling, cowering, 
baronet, were fixed upon the two. 

*T have a story to tell, and since there is not.one; 
here but has;a. vital.interest in it, I have summoned 
you all for listeners,’ began the sybil, “and because, 
it is new to most of you, I shall give it in detailand 
in my. own way. . ‘ 

“Twenty-three years ago-here by the Rhine lived 
together two orphaned sisters born of an I 





Sir Morton dropped back as if he-had been shot. 
Morton, as you hope for future- 


before them,. 
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mother and an English father. They were able to 
earn all required for'their simple wants by a light 
and congenial employment. The one embroidered 
with the needle, the other with the brush, and never 
were birds or more gay of voice, more 
light ofheart. Their parents had been so,long dead 
their loss was scarcely known, and it was a sweet 
thought for them as they knelt before retiring . to 
their innocent couch, that upimthe/shining; heavens 
two blessed angels kept guard, over. their earthly 
path. They believed it then, inthe trustfuiness 
and. fries of girlish, faith. 

“ Bitter experience taught. them how the blessed 
ones. stoop not. down from their songs ef praise to 
the. low plains of sinful earth, even. to, avert fhe 
wr the innocent. 

“T said they, were, happy. .Ah me! the word 
seems foo tame and spiritiess to éxpress that Eden- 
like experience. They wére all in all.to each other 
—father, mother, sister, lover, was the one for the 
other. Would that it had never been disturbed.” 

She patsed and lifted her shining eyes to Madame 
aS ooo *s face. ve 

e tears were pouring over i 
Terie was an Bden,” mutr- 


“ Aye, aud'tlie serpent’came,’”” replied the sybil}, 
turning: her dart eyes wport spéel-bound baro~ 


net 

* A young Englishman, noble itr birth, handsome 
and galent, and it seemed of a soul grand and 
knightly to-adorm hie faultless person,came 
to their si kome. It was for some trivialrea- 
son at first, An illuminated book executed’ byethe: 
sister whoused the brush had met his approbation. 
He wished to procure another to:send toa bslered: 
sister in hié Haglish home: I was to bei exeeuted: 
f; designs of his own, and scenes upon the Rhine, 

e constantly, therefore, tooveriook the work, 

Golegne was. the frontispiece.” 

A low- murmur from Mrs. Owen startled her. 

“My. beek-—the gem my long-lest-Gay, sent.to 
me 


‘The sybil. smiled meaningly.. 
‘And while one. sister Sorked, with. lier. brush, 
under the nobleman’s eye, the other sat near, and. 


dainty wreaths of silken; blossoms bloomed beneath, 
her skilful ei: and conversation flowed free and. 


easy, and neither innocent. heart; dreamed of evil. 

If ‘e Was faulf, it belo to the painter—the 
elder she was, and had m the lead, having. re- 
ceived’ more of! their father’s resolute, sturdy indé- 

pendence of spirit, than ler more delicate'and gentler: 
sister. Heaven knows xo hitt of. the danger ever 
occurred to her,” 

A low, quivering sigh Hook Madame D’ Alimatioff's 
brefist, and a thrill in every Hearfthere responded, 
but the speaker went on, calmly; 

“Phe book was finished} ard’ yet' thé visit of the 
youttg Englishman’ did not’ cease. wert 
various etouses. Now he brotght a rare ffower'for 
the embreideress to copy; ora ger of art for the 
painter’s portfolio, Aigain if'wasa new poem and 
asshis‘ricbly modulated. voiee*flowed in the: melo- 
dious measures, the sisters smiled‘at-eneh other ine 
vers ecstusy of jpy.” 

Mrs. Owen'sthad grown sadder and sadder. 

“Oh, my Gay, after this long silence in the gravep! 
ame I torlearn: thatthe soul b believed. so pure, was 
soiled: by. ther guilt: of distarbing innocence: like: 
that?’’ spoke she, quite unaware that her thought: 
wae) expressed aloud. 

“ He never spoke a disrespectful word. His ber 
haviour would have become the’ knightliest soul 
that.ever lived.. Was it*strange, then, these inno- 
cent-oreatures dreamed.nptoftharm,? Their minds; 
seemed to expand beneath his touch ; they:entered, 
loftier domes of thought.;.grauder music flowed into 
their.lives for knowing;him. ,And yet it had beem 
better for them both they, died and never heard 
his name nor Been his face.’” 

“Oh Gate Guy.!’’ moaned Mrs, Owen. 

Tho sybil flung to her a grateful glance. 

“e Hey grew to watch for his’coming, If aught: 
delayed him their smiles faded, their eyes drooped, 
their Hearts sank—and yet ‘neither knew the mean- 


ing’ 

Bat ag Me seldom triéd, He sedtitell’ as 
strongly attracted to their simplé-home’as it? was 
glorified by his presence. 

He took thttn to" délitious rides afar inte thecool 
sheovws of the cotintry groves 
down tie Rhitie’ with hittin his fairy’ sailboat: 
THey’ ‘hha’ sweetly soletnn walks* throvgh the-ond 
catliedral by: hisiside) beneath’ the shining stars‘and 
im the ‘silvery effilgenesof'the moonlight: With 
all'thinge: bright and beautifal and grand: was’ her 
associated to these sim ple souls, whohad no worldly 
friends to speak: warwingly, and, as: have said, the 
angels above bent not dow frome their ssobgs» of: 


praise. j 
“To one of themcame:speedil the rnder shock 
wWhichroused-her from-tbe dream of enchamtanenti 


.” They werlt'daticitiz’| 





lie came one-day with aigladlightnhining.in: his 


eyes, and bending down to the palette of the painter 
with his handsome: face atl aglow with eagerness, 
he said, in his playful way : 

“* Artist: Mercie, I have come to ask something 
to me?” 

5 answered gaily ? 
‘** Anything—to the half of my kingtlom.’ 

*°T¢ ig just that, Meroie, the fairest half. I want 
the, tender hand yonder, to ¢all forth with. its 
magical touch, just sueh beantiful flowers,, such 
delicious, roses the pattern, of my life. Will 
you give to. me for my life’s angel the dear Hilda 
yonder, who. has owned at last that my fervent love 
is returned ?” 

* So he e. You see nota word was forgotten, 
This Mercie—this artist, felt her heart give one wild 
leap, and sink back like a lump of. lead; she blood 
sowly crept like.ice through her veins—there was a 
wild tumult buzditi¢g ix her eats. But sho was 
terribly resolate, and proud as ahy English duchess. 
She forced her stiffening lips to anéwer with a soutid 


which counterfefted gladness : 
Guy, with her sister's 


“< You shall’ have Her; 
choicest blessing.” 

‘“She teard His’ joyous thanks, felt his brotherly 
kive, with the fervent; ‘Heaven bless my sister 
Meréie,” and was glad to creepaway and leave them 
td their lovers’ bliss: Wildly and fiercely she 
wrestled with the bitter anguish of her own heart, 
and she conquered. She returned to them calm and 
cheerfaly but her youth and girlishness had dropped: 
away from her for'ever:” 

‘©Meraje; Mercie! olv,. my angel how conld: you 
have conecaled: it‘from me all’ these years ?’’ oried 
Mademe D’ Almanoff, scizing-the sybil’s. hand. 

She smiled proudly. ns 

#6 se ye eg so, Hilda; to-day I am no longer 

ite’? 


‘Bhere» were’ other tears than those on Madame 
D' Almanoff’s cheek, but Siz, Morton still sat grimly 
stein and: pale; with glassy, unwinking, eyes fixed on 
the speaker's face. - ; r 

“‘ It was here.the-chief,the only fault of: Mercie 


lay, 
she gave 
made no, ingniries ;,she avoided thé lovers as much 
aapees pee wandered restlessly from her home. 
e miglit have made sure of thé circumstancés, As 
she, was the-elder, aud the trons it’ was clearly 
he¥ duty. But she did not: é éneduraged’ the 
speedy marriage—she hoped then her pain might 
cease. There.was no otie t6 hintléy or gaitisay his 
movements, Guy said.. He would tukehis beautiful 
foréig rose to the friends at‘home'dll unexpectedly, 
that’ they might be the’ mors sutprised and de: 


light:d. ; 
weak) isti¢ated in the worlt’s“hardhess' and 


of you; will you give it 
“ And 8 i 


no.thought. to. her sister’s welfare. She 


sélfistiness; neither of the sitters thought it strangy’ 


att’ Puglish baronet’ wad Willing’ to marry a portion: 
les# maiden of the’Riine! He’ loved’ Her ; she way 
good, and true, and beautife#l—thete was nothing 
strange in itd Mercie 

** Well, the union took place—”’ 

Six’ Mon torr startied wp, and them felb baels. again 
witlhy arwin try sthites. 

‘*T will hear you out,’”’ he muttereds 

“It wore wiser,”’ replied 

“A happy three! nionths followed. They travdlled 
awhile in Italy-—wonderfully~ bewatifuls experiences 
dawned upon them, I. doubt! not—and they came 
baek» tor Mercie:, Theyt had come fot a fwrewell. 
visity and them were to: leavé! foy Wngland.. But 
they hiad-been with her butra single. day, whea Guy 
drooped;, and. complained of; a . fiery, thirst. and.a 
fierce pain.ia his: head. His. cheeks grew hot be- 
neath thefever flush, his.eye wild, with delirium. 

“ Hie had, somehow imbibed. the. malaria of a 
deadly, fevers, .Can-I depict, the anguish of the: 
wife, the horror ané grief of her sister? No, no— 
leave it untold! He had-found an English rélative 
at Rome; who had travelled with them to Cologne. 
This man tended him: faitlifully, was with him at 
Guy’s request alone, in the brief hour before his 
death, when he rallied from délirium’and know the 
fate upon Bit. 

“He diéd—Sit’ Gay Mardanit died—” 

Her. voive choketl’and she dashed Her hand swiftly 
across Her’ yes. . 

Noné otters’ excépt' Sir Mbrton’s# were’ cléar from 
blindmg tears, while Mrs: Owe and Madatiie 
D"Aintatioff sobbedalénd?” 

“[t wasa woeful, woeful time. Ftséemed thers 
could bene firther misery, and’ yet the blow which 
fell made that of death seem blessed. 

‘© iis Hnglish relative, this" cousin; cama | to 
Mertie after! the funeral with a strangely distarbed 
facedeeply embarrassed, too, so that she wiislong 
in gathering his* meaning’ from) his stumbling sen- 
teness~hisreautions hints; his. halfavowais. When 
itidame:she reeled beneath the shoek, The’ pure, 
the noble, the knightly-Guy;, he whe had jusi been 
setup) by their-fond belief. among the saints in the 
white light.of. Heawen,. was, a villain, a perjured 
wreteh, a! base deceiver. 


wasiso wretched with her own, struggles,. 


“ He said he was deeply distressed ; his itidigna- 
tion at his congin’s comdudt overpowered him; but 
he was powerless to save us from the misety. It 
was » great misfortane that we Had no father to 
investigate the proceedings, Thé marriage had 
beema@ mere sham. Gty hat explained to him how 
he cheated us, and begged! to’ atone to us by a 
regular pension, Mach more he said; but | cawnot 
explain it all, for you all know ibwael, It was the 
grief of w shocked and virtuous. mind, powerless to 
save us from the ruin threatening: Av firat we in- 
dignantly refused to believe the atrocious story. 
My’ sister, with am enorgy I hind: not believed left 
ftom her overpowering: grief, flew to obtuity proofs. 
The marriage certificate was gone, all the négessury 
papers were lacking. She temembered how care- 
tully Guy had gathered them together, and'I saw 
her cheek blanch. Next we sought the English 
clergyman who had performed the ceremony. No 
one knew anything avout such # nian; ite wax not 
te: be found. We came ome and sat dowr dumb, 
staringat cach other's faces: We could dowbt no 
i ry I knew when Hilda gave up Her last hope. 

** She fell suddeniy into my arms, and in a voice 
which chilled| my blood as if ib had beet spoken 
through rows of: buried coffins, otied out : 

** © Ohy Mercie; my poor, nameless, unborn child!’ 
“T took her im my arms, andikissed: her franitiealiy. 
‘I will be its father, Hilda, it:siiall never want for 
love or tenderness; it stiall never lack: comforts 
while: these: hands of minewaw earn @ single coin. 
Let us be courageous, and defy this crnel fate.’ 

‘* We spurned the offered money, though we had 
no ill feelings towards this cousin Whovseented to 
feel so keenly for ott disgrace and differing: And 
he went away and lefo us. 

‘* The child we thought to be:such a heavy grief 
was our chief blessing. Beside the mother’s conch 
I fellidown: and took my solemn vow fo talte ttre 
guilty father’s place, and if opportunity ever came, 
to gain for it tlie rightey by the: laws: of Heaven if 
not by earth, it would surely claim. I took anew 
vovation, The sight of theybrnsim made mie sick. 
It. wasi too fii of Guy’ # memory: bitterness of 
heart+enyy sterunes of will camer to myhelp. i 
became the: forturie-téller of thé Rite. Natural 
shrewdness and quicleness aided: me wonderiully. It 
was'my most lucrative employment; and L wasable 
ao well-furnished home for my sister and her 
child: 

‘'Dhe years rolled’ on, the child grew in beauty 
and:filled our hearts with their sole joy. Yet ail 
the while the terrible bitterness of my shattered 
faith in any: homamgoodness rankied in my: heart. 

“One day, accidentally, I came» upon an English 
paper. I learned in it that the pitying cousin had 
pecome Guy’s successor, wore his title, owned his 
estate. It sent a,wild suspicion like an electric 
shock through*my brain: I-kept it from‘ Hilda ; it 
would have been pitiless-oruelty to have told it 
without a word of proof, but. 1 gloated over it—I 
fed upon it—I grew cénvilicéd' that it was true. 1 
was no*longetham/innocént, unsuspecting! girl: bwas 
a soured, distrustful. woman. I could believe wicked 
deeds of any one. 1 sentian-agent to:'England: to 
spy his movements, his: actions, and. the accownts | 
received confitméd my suspicions. 

‘** The new baronet was a strange man}.restless, 
excitable: he always seemed’ as: if a ghost was 
dodging: his: steps.’ H , 

“So;ansiwered my spy. [did not.doubt it. A 
ghost was always with him.” 

Sir Morton shuddered. ; 

“T went myself to England. Ina dozen‘different 
disguises I dodged his steps.. T even bribed a ser- 
vant to allow me to search his papers through. 
All in vain, and sullen and discontented I retaraed 
home. My task seémed hopeless—I relinquished 
it’for eighteen years. Six months ago I took it up 


ain. 
“ef Our child had grown'ts womanhood. There wis 
another Way’ she’ might gain her rights, aud her 
fatlier’s’nauie. I myself, sent to Guy, yonder, that 
fastinating troatise upon the Rifitie. 1 was*confi- 
déiit it Would*draw him hither. For the'rest I trusted 
my fortunexteliér’s potvers. Providente aided’ me 
beyond my wildest hopes when at last you all cata 
to’ the Rhine. ; 

*{ had’ patiently followed" your course from the 
moment of leaving the English shore, I was ready 
for’ you on the' steamer; as you kiow: Little enougi 
did I dream of the'after piees which’followed when 
I left the wharf; and my precious onerethained upon 
the boat, all unewspecting of the hope:l held! that 
Guy would see her! face: among the crowd; and be 
attracted towami it. The Rhine did better than I 
could have planned.” 

Shee spoke:these» words emphatically, only Guy 
and his'Undine understood the hidden meaning. 

“Wally what: more sliall I, say? only this: Sir 

Mordaunt ; for years I suspected. the base 

falsehood you framed, the hideous wrong, you: put 
upon a dead man’s fair fame, butit-was-only sns- 





picion... To-day I can do better. [can:prove it:”’ 
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Sir Morton leaped to his feet. One hand was 
ressed against the packet which was suspended to 
is neck. 

**I defy you,” shouted he, ‘you have no proofs!” 

** Pause, sinful man. Have you not already tasted 
the bitter fruits of guilt? Will you hug the gnawing 
foe to your breasts little longer?” 

That cold glittering smiled played lightly across 
her face as she added : 

“You think you have the pa safe? Have you 
examined them since your illness? The fortune- 
teller has learned many arts. She is a nurse, when 
it suits her. She watched your delirious bed faith 
fully, but she obtained her reward. She removed 
the precious certificates of her sister’s marriage, the 
legitimacy of her child, and the blessed proof of 
Guy’s truth. The paper signed by his dying hand, 
poeta ing to his friends the ess and 

egalityof his marriage, wasjamong them. I marvel- 
led you had not distroyed them, until by your 
delirious ravings I learned that poor Gay with his 
last breath left his curse to any one who should 
harm them. Your superstitious fear has been our 
safety. To all present here I declare the true heir, 
the rightful owner of Mordaunt Cliff, is Lady Irena 
Mordaunt, Sir Guy Mordazut’s lawful daughter.” 

Sir Morton sprang to his feet once more, tore 
frantically the packet from his chain, and witha 
groan of despair, dropped back again. 

The fortune-teller bounded to his side. 

“Peace, man, you are safe. We cannot curse 
on who are the father of Guy, who will be the hus- 

and of Irena. Are you so dull you cannot see the 
safe and joyful issue ?”’ 

“ And you will not expose me ?” 

‘* Certainly not, nor hate you. Since fate has or- 
dered such a happy adjustment of the united claims, 
what matter if it is Sir Guy or my Lady Irena who 
owns the Cliff, if the marriage vow has made them 
one ?” 

The tears came pouring over Sir Morton’s ashy 
cheeks. 

“Oh, I am a guilty wretch, I do not deserve it. 
But the temptation was terribly powerful. I was 
poor, already married, and with no hopes of ad- 
vancement. This foreign wife, I reasoned, would 
be extremely unwelcome to the friends. She was 
as well here as there. And Guy himself suggested 
the thought when he put the proofs of the marriage 
in my hand and bade me see that no one tried to 
dispute their claim. Heaven forgive me ; but for 
my son’s sake I should long ago have confessed all, 
Heaven pardon me!’’ 

** Amen!” said the fortune-teller, solemnly. 


(To be continued.) 





EXILED FROM HOME, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


But the Lady Georgina Charteris did not note 
the agitation of her hostess, nor did she hear the 
whispered questioning that fell from her lips. 
The girl, sullen still, was staring from the window 
after the retreating figure of her father upon the 
avenue. Her good nature, which had once seemed 
habitual, often yielded to sullenness in these days, 
Prosperity had not had a beneficial effect upon 
her. Miss Norreys had ample time to indulge in 
her singular emotion and to conquer it anew, be- 
fore Georgina turned towards her with something 
of recovered amiability. 

“Am I to go to Marian now?” asked Georgina, 
secretly desiring to see more of the house of 
which lately she had heard so much. 

“Not just yet, my dear,” said Miss Norreys, 
“T should like to make your bettter acquaintance, 
Ladv Georgina, since you are to be my guest for a 
day or two. Permit me to place a chair for you.” 

She did so, seating her guest iu such a manner 
as to keep her own face in shadow. The Lady 
Georgina, flattered and pleased, signified her 

leasure in making the “better acquaintance” of 

er hostess. 

“Since my arrival at Beechmont,” said Miss 
Norreys, quietly, “I have made many acquaint- 
ances, the country pany having received me 
with great cordiality. am sorry not to have 
met your father and yourself until to-day, Lady 
Georgina. Will you tell me something about 
yourself?” and she smiled winningly, regarding 
the girl with a flattering interest. .“‘Are you an 
only child, my dear ?” lle 

The Lady Georgina replied with alacrity 

** Yes, I am an only child,” she excisimed, “ and I 
am the heiress apparent to Dunholm Castle and 
manor, and to my father’s title. If my father should 
not marry again, I shall be Marchioness of Dark wood 
in my own right.” 

“ You have a noble destiny before you, Lady Geor- 
gina,” said Miss Norreys, moving a little nearer to 








the fire and holding a hand-screen before her face. 
**Has your father long been in possession of his pre- 
sent title ?”’ 

“ Only some six or eight months,” answered the 
Lady Georgina. 

There was a brief pause. One looking at the pale, 
olive face shaftowed by the hand-screen would have 
thought that Miss Norreys dared hardly ask the next 
question that arose to her lips, But presently she 
said—and her tone seemed careless : 

* Who and what was your father before he became 
Lord Darkwood, my dear? Pardon my curiosity, 
but I have spent so many years in India that I know 
very little of the great families of England, and I 
would like to know well my nearest neighbours.” 

“Oh! certainly,” said rgina, delighted with 
the opportunity of talking of herself and her family. 
“*My father was formerly no Tollish of Her 
Majesty’s army. I was Miss Tollish, you know.” 

As the former name of Lord Darkwood fell from 
his daughter’s lips, Miss Norreys started. 

In spite of her great self-control, in spite of the 
fact that she had expected to hear that name, its very 
sound caused her a renewal of that fierce and terrible 
agitation that the sight of him had aroused in her, 
The soreen shook in her hand; her face was drawn 
and white; a tortured look flared from her dusky 
eyes. 

5 was too dull and stolid, too absorbed in 
herself, to heed these signs of an uncontrollable emo- 
tion, and to make deductions therefrom. 

‘Captain Tollish !’”’ repeated Miss Norreys, in a 
voice that was strangely roughened and sharpened, 
“ Whom did he succeed ? The old lord—his 
uncle ?” 

“You know of the family, then?” cried Geor- 
gina. “ You know that the old lord was his uncle ?”’ 

“Every patriotic Briton studies Burke’s Peer- 
age,” replied Miss Norreys. “I knew, years ago, 
that there was a Lord Darkwood, and that he was 
old. So he is dead?” 

“He died ten years ago,” answered Georgina. 
“He was a haughty old lord, and he hated - 
father and my grandfather, because my grand- 
father changed his family name of Charteris to 
Tollish, his wife’s name. He was terribly proud, 
was the old marquis!” 

“Who succeeded him?” asked Miss Norreys, al- 
most in a whisper. 

* His son, Edward Charteris.” 

There was another dead silence. Miss Norreys’s 
face gleamed white and tortured behind her 
band-screen. Yet she presently spoke again with 
av assumed indifference that passed for real : 

“And your father, Captain Tollish, succeeded, 
not the old lord, but the old lord’s son, Edward 
Charteris? Tell me something of him, Lady 
Georgina. Was Edward Oharteris married ? 
When and how did he die?” 

She held her breath in her anxiety and suspense 
for the answer. 

It came carelessly enough, yet every word 

jierced the listener’s heart like the thrust of a hot, 

amascus blade. ; 

“The last Lord Darkwood was a bachelor,” said 
the Lady Georgina, “ He held his title for ten 
years, and was a grave, reserved man, the castle 
servants say, who looked after his tenantry, and 
was adored by his dependents, but who cared 
nothing for society, He hated women as badly as 
he hated my father, You see that he and my 
father were friends in their younger days, but 
they had a frightful qué¥tel and became bitterest 
enemies. The late lord was fond of yachting, and 
came to his death last year by being wrecked in 
the Mediterranean. So, as he was dead, leaving no 
heir, my father succeeded to him!” 

“Wrecked! Lost at sea!” 

How strange that sweet, low voice sounded, 

“ Yes,” assented Georgina. “He was lost in the 
yacht ‘Sylphide.” The account was in all the news- 
papers at the time,” 

“I was then on my way home from India. I did 
not see the newspapers. I never even knew that 
Edward Charteris had become Lord Darkwood!” 

There was a thrill of anguish in those tones that 
even (Jeorgina noticed now. 

She showed her surprise in every feature of her 
round, Dutch face. 

** Did you know Edward Charteris, Miss Norreys?” 
she cried, 

“1? I know him? How could I know him?” 
said Miss Norreys, more calmly, holding in her emo- 
tion with an iron hand. “Why, my dear, I have 
spent more than half my life in India. Had it not 
been for papa’s death, and his desire that I should 
return to my native land and find a home, I should 
have spent all my life out there.” 

“My question was very foolish,” admitted Geor- 
gina. “You can’t. be over twenty-five at the out~ 
side, Miss Norreys, and you spent more than half 


our life in India, so how could you have known 
rd Darkwood? For he never went to India, I am 
sure. I beg your pardon for my allusion to your 
age. I fancied that you spoke, you know, as if you 
had known something of the Charteris family.” 

“The late Lord Darkwood never married,’’ sai/ 
Miss Norreys, more to herself than to her guest 
‘*He lived alone, and he perished at sea in a storm, 
8 life and death !” 

- were strange.” 

“*T found the cards of Lord Darkwood and the Lady 

Charteris one day upon my return from a 
drive,” said Miss Norreys. “I had heard some- 
thing of the family, and I sup Lord Dark wood 
to be that lord who has just died, and I nig owt ye 
to be his daughter. I not tively known of 
the old lord’s death, but I knew his age, and deemed 
his death probable, and thought that his son had 
succeeded him,” 

Ay, yes, she had thought all this, and had feared 
and dreaded to meet Lord Darkwood, even while she 
Ss Want eagerness and longing to look upon 

is face ‘ 

She had called at Dunholm Castle in that same 
fear and dread and longing, and the news of the late 
lord’s death had come upon her in an awful shock. 
The sight of the present lord’s face had been an 
equal shock, and the+wo together were almost more 
than she could bear. 

“I should have thought that you would have 
been glad to leave India, Miss Norreys,” said 

TI wouldn't live there for a mint of 
money.” 

“It was my bome,’”’ replied Miss Norreys, simply. 
My father and my friends were all there. I wish I 
had never left it.”” And her tone grew suddenly pas« 
sionate and as suddenly calmed again. “ Excuse me, 
my dear, I fear I have fatigued you, Allow me to 
show you aroom where you can lie down and rest 
after this morning’s excitement. But first—you 
have not spoken of your mother. Is there no Lady 
Darkwood?” 

“No, my mother died years ago. There has been 
no Lady Darkwood in many years. The old lord’s 
wife died Pe. The late lord, his son, never 
|married. I hope there will be no Lady Darkwood 
until I come into the title.” 

Miss Norreys laid down her screen, arose, and 
courteously ros egy the girl to accompany her, 
They proceeded up the’ grand staircase, with its fre- 
quent landings, its niched statuary, its carved balus- 
trade, to the upper hall, The hostess led her guest 
toa room at its farther end, a pretty parlour over- 
looking the beautiful gardens, 

Adjoining the parlour were bedroom, bath, and 
dressing-room, 

“Thope you will make yourself comfortable here, 
Lady Georgina,” said Miss Norreys. ‘‘ Your maid 
and your box will be sent up as soon as they arrive. 
M oon and servants are at your disposal, so pray 
call for anything you may "a 

The hostess, with a smile, withdrew, proceedings 
to her own apartments, 

The bed-chamber was occupied by Gwen. Miss 
Norreys passed into her sitting-room, and locked her 
doors 


Alone, her forced calmness forsook her. She fell 
upon her knees by a couch and gave way to such a 
storm of anguish and despair as could only have come 
from a passionate soul in utter extremity of suffer- 


ing. 

God help me!’’ she moaned piteously. “God 
pity me! hat shall I do? Oh, the bitterness of 
death has come in life! IfI could die! If I could 
only die!” 

The tears poured down her cheeks in a wild rain. 
Not for years had she wept like this—not even when 
her indulgent, loving father had died a year or two 
before in India! 

She gave herself up to an utter abandonment of 
grief, and lay at last, weak and spent, and almost 
lifeless, upon the carpet, looking like a dead woman. 

When once more she gathered strength to marshal 
her thoughts, and her dusk head lay against the side 
of the couch, and her eyes stared wildly and de- 
sparingly straight before her with unseeing gaze, she 
muttered: 

“ Fabian Tollish here! I wonder that I did not 
drop at his feet in a swoon! Strange he did not 
suspect that he had seen me before, Am I #0 
changed? He looked into my eyes and did not re- 
member them. He looked upon my features, and 
his memory never told him how often he had 
looked upon them before. Fabian Tollish here! 
Is it fate that brought me to his neighbourhood ? 
Is it fate that has led our lives so near together 
again, aftér all these years?” 

She lay long in ¢ despairing attitude, think- 
ing thoughts like these we have set down. The 
olive face was blanched now to a white pallor; 








the dusk eyes were terrible in their expression of 
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and torture. The clock chimed the half- 
ours thrice, and she paid no heed. She was only 
roused at last by a knocking upon the inner door, 
and even then she was too utterly wearied to an- 
swer it, and Naya stole away, fancying that her 
istress slept. 
mel wish Fiat I had not returned to England,” 
murmured the lady. “I had learned a sort of pa- 
tience out there; I had learned to bear my life; 
and now I must learn anew those lessons I be- 
lieved I had learned for good and all, But how 
shall I meet Fabian Tollish and not betray my- 
self? What fate brought me to his very door? Is 
it that I may be revenged upon him for all that 
he has made me suffer ?”’ 

Her noble face glowed with sudden heat, This 
new idea seemed utterly to take possession of her. 
To be revenged upon Fabian Tollish would give new 
flavour to her existence, would give new iapalee to 
her energies, would be something to live for! 

“ That is it!” she cried. “I will be revenged upon 
him. He wrecked my life. Ob, that I might wreck 
his! He does not suspect that he once knew me, I 
will plan and work out # complete revenge !’” 

She sprang up and ran to a mirror, and contem- 
plated her reflection with burning eyes. 

Even she, without a shadow of vanity, could not 
help appreciating her superb and wonderful beauty. 
Lord Darkwood, when Fabian Tollish, had been 
noted as an admirer of beauty, and this dark loveli- 
ness was of the very type to win his deepest admi- 
ration. 

She was thinking thus, looking upon herself as 
if she had been a painting, or a statue, when 
Naya again knocked, Miss Norreys went to the 
door, 

The Hindoo’s calm eyes detected traces of that 
mighty agitation in her mistress’s face. its linger- 
ing pallor, swollen eyelids, and still quivering lips, 
told.of the great storm that had passed over her. 
Naya made no comment, although her mistress never 
sighed but that the maid’s heart ached, but she 
advanced into the room, inquiring if she were 
wanted, 

Miss Norreye replied in the negative, and Naya 
reluctantly returned to Gwen. 

Before the luncheon hour, the Lady Georgina’s 
maid and box arrived from Dunholm Castle, and the 
young lady occupied herself in exchanging her habit 
for a fresh toilet, which her father had himself se- 
lected from her wardrobe, and which was therefore 
in feed taste. 

iss Norreys called for her guest, and conducted 
her to the breakfast-room where luncheon was 


served. 

After the meal, the hostess exhibited to the Lady 
Georgina the conservatories, the gardens, the art- 
gallery, and other objects of interest, and afterwards 
ordered a carriage, and the two were driven 
through the park and over the country roads for an 
hour or more, returning in ample time to dress for 
dinner, 

The hostess was constant in her attentions to 
the Lady Georgina, who felt for her a vivid admira- 


tion, 

Lord Darkwood’s daughter dressed for dinner, and 
Miss Norreys came downattired in a maize-coloured 
silk, trimmed with black lace, looking a very queen 
of beauty. 

She interested the girl after dinner in engravings, 
music, and conversation, and no one could have ima- 
gined how she sickened of the girl’s stupidity and 
inanity during all those long hours. 

At nine o'clock coffee was served in the drawing- 
room, and at ten o’clock Miss Norreys ordered bed- 
room candles, and the evening was over. 

The Lady Georgina retired to her chamber, and 
Miss Norreye, witn # long sigh of relief, entered her 
own apartments, 

The day had been pleasant, but the night was cool. 
Fires had not been discontinued at Beechmont, and 
ore was now burning upon the marblehearth. Miss 
Norreys drew up a low chair before it, and gave her- 
self up tothought, And the subject of her reflec- 
tions was the same as it had been in the morning— 
Fabian Tollish, Lord Darkwood! 

What was he wo her? Where had she known 
him? In what way had his life been connected with 
hers? How had he incurred her hatred—how won 
her desire for revenge? li 

Evidently, there was some great mystery in the 
life of the beautiful Miss Norreys, What was that 
mystery ? 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Tus clock chimed the hour of midnight before 
Miss Norreys stirred from her rapt attitude before 
the fire, and before she touched the bell at hefelbow 
and summoned Naya, 

The East Indian glided in, in her soft-flowing 





robes of unstiffened silk, and laid out her mistress’s 
night-robe. 

Miss Norreys exchanged her evening-dress for a 
white cashmere wrapper, trimmed with swan’s down, 
and resumed her seat, while Naya opened a large 
ebony dressing case, heavily bound in silver, and 
brought out brushes and combs, mounted in ivory, 
and ornamented with monograms in silver. 

While she brushed out the long silken lengths of 
dusk-brown hair, she furtively glanced, now and 
then, at the pale, olive face, with its thoughtful look, 
and noted how white were the usually scarlet lips, 
and what dusky shadows lay underneath the great 
brown eyes. 

“ Missy is not well to-night,’’ she said, softly. 
“‘ Missy is tired with all this excitement of accident 
and visitors ?” 

“Yes, I am tired, Naya,” said Miss Norreys, 
wearily. ‘‘ How is your patient to-night ?” 

‘She is sleeping like a baby, Missy,” answered 
Naya. ‘She has wakened only once this afternoon. 
The doctor came in again to see her, but he said that 
she was doing well.” 

**T will look in upon her presently,’’ said the lady. 
“How your touch soothes me, Naya. My head 
throbs in every part to-night !” 

The maid brushed gently and continuously in 
silence. When she had finished and had coiled the 
dusky masses in a coronal around Miss Norrey’s 
head, the latter arose, saying : 

“ Lay out my night-things, Naya, while I look in 
upon your patient.” 

She passed into the inner room, while her at- 
tendant obeyed her bidding... 

The light was turned low in the bed-chamber. 
Its soft, mellow rays fell upon the low brass bed- 
stead, and the girl, who was enclosed in those soft- 
falling curtains of white lace and rose silk. 

Miss Norreys stood by the bedside and looked 
down upon the sleeper. The girl’s hair of bronze - 
gold streamed in massive waves over: the lace- 
trimmed pillow. Her pure face, Greek in its out- 
lines, sweet and lovely as an angel’s vision, was 
calm in its repose. The pausy-dark eyes were 
thinly vailed by the transparent lids. The thin 
red lips were slightly parted. Her night-robe, 
which belonged to Miss Norreys, was unbuttoned 
at the throat, and the lace frill fell away from the 
slender throat and milk-white neck. How beau- 
tifal she was! Yet even in her sleep a look. of 
weariness was upon the young face—the shadow 
of a great trouble hung cver her, 

Miss Norreys looked upon her first in admira- 
tion, then in tenderness. She.knelt down beside 
the bed and studied Gwen’s face, feature by fea- 
ture. And an infinite yearning filled the lady’s 
soul for this tender young creature with the 
shadow of sorrow upon her, 

“She, too, has suffered, and she is but a child!” 
she thought. ‘An orphan, doubtiess; poor of 
course; @ hired companion in Lord Darkwood’s 
house—a companion to that vulgar, overgrown 
girl! Poor child!” 

She stooped and kissed Gwen wtih a tenderness 
such as none but Gwen’s lover had ever exhibited 
to her before. 

«I must keep her as long as I can,” thought Miss 
Norreys. ‘‘ Matters have turned out differently 
from my expectations. I will not abandon my new 
home. I shall not be able to withdraw myself from 
Lord Darkwood’s visits, even if [ would. I will fill 
my house with company. I will invite young 
people. I will interest myself in others. Else I 
shall go mad with these haunting memories! I 
must forget myself in making others happy !”’ 

She knelt long at that bedside, and finally returned 
to her dressing-room, where a bed had been prepared 
for her. 

“ Naya,” said her mistress, suddenly, “I think I 
shall fill Beechmont with visitors. I begin to tire 
already of its solitude. I might go up to London 
for the remainder of the season, but I am in no humour 
for town-gaieties.” 

“Who would come at this season, Missy ?” asked 
the East Indian. 

“ Very many people with whom I became acquain- 
ted during my stay in town, besides others whom I 
have long known,” answered Miss Norreys. “‘ There 
is Mrs. General Kenright, under whose escort I came 
from India nearly a year ago. She is still in Eng- 
land, and would be delighted to visit me. She knew 
papa, too, and that would be a link between us. And 
there are her daughters, Miss Kenright and Miss 
Emily, both delightful girls. And there is Colonel 
Warburton, who accompanied us from India. He 
bas changed into a home-regiment, and dusen’t care 
a fig for the London season. Besides, I fancy that 
he is more than half in love with Miss Kenright, and 
if he had a chance would ask her to marry him. And 
there are two acquaintances I made in London, Miss 
Ensor, and her brother, Sir William Eusor, who are 


very agreeable, and who would gladly become mem- 
bers of my party. And, last of all, there is Lord 
Chilton. I met him often in town, and although 
Parliament ig in session, I know he could come 
also,” 

Naya smiled, 

“Lord Chilton is very handsome, Missy,’ she 
suggested, “J wish he would come,” 

“He is younger than I,” said Miss Norreys. “I 
like him as a brother, and he would make a very 
pleasant cavalier for Miss Emily Kenright, or for 
Miss Ensor.”’ 

“I wish, Missy,’”’ said the East Indian, with un-~ 
wonted energy, “that you would think of your- 
self sometimes, instead of always thinking of 
others. Why don’t you get married? Why don’t 
you havea title, and a husband to adore you?” 

A cloud settled heavily upon Miss Norreys’ 
brow, 

“T shall never marry, Naya!” she declared. 
“Never aw to me again of marriage. I hate 
mankind often think, at any rate, the man 
does not live whom I would marry.” 

“You wouldn’t marry this Lord Chilton, then ?” 

“No. He is little more than a boy, Naya. He 
has recently come into his title and property 
through the death of his father. [ saw mnch of 
him in London, and he made me his confiante, 
He loves some one else, Naya, some young girl in 
Yorkshire or London, and whom be has in some 
way lost. He has sought everywhere for her, bet 
in vain. But even if he loved me, I should but 
smile at his folly, Naya. My heart is dead within 
me. I have lost all power of loving!’’ 

Naya shook her head, She did not quite believe 
this statement, although she knew it to be made 
in sincerity. Miss Norreys was too warm-hearted 
and noble to live all her life alone, the woman 
thought, and she longed to see her mistress hap- 
pily married. She knew how desolate was that 
life Miss Norreys now lived. She knew what 
nights of angnish Miss Norreys often now endured, 
and what a void reigned in her aching heart, 

The mistress disrobed and went to bed. aya 
shaded the light softly, and went out to her own 
chamber, which adjoined the bedroom Gwen now 
occupied. 

Miss Norreys tossed long upon her pillow, with 
that one thought and that one image possessing 
her mind—the thought and image of Lord Dark- 
wood. 

The next day Gwen was better, and was up and 
dressed, her box having been sent with that of the 
Lady Georgina, She wore her arm in a sling and 
did not venture to leave Miss Norreys’ private 
apartments, perfect quiet and seclusion being deomed 
necessary for her. She lay all day on a couch, and 
Naya served her, and Miss Norreys read to her and 
petted her, and Gwen was strangely happy. 

Her heart had gone forth to her beautiful hostess 
in an enthusiastic love, such as young girls often 
feel for others of their sex. Miss Norreys seemed 
to her the incarnation of beauty, goodness, and 
nobleness, and she bestowed upon her an enthusias- 
tic worship such as she had never before felt for any 
one. 

And Miss Norreys, touched by her admiration and 
adoration, felt for her a great yearning tenderness 
that was as new as strange. 

“‘Thoy are already as loving as two sisters,” 
thought Naya, delightedly, loving her mistress too 
well to entertain a spark of jealousy. ‘ Missy ought 
to keep this girl with her. She ought not to let her 
go back to Dunholm Castle. She might be Missy’s 
companion, and be petted and loved to her heart’s 
content, Missy sauts a plaything like this girl.” 

Perhaps Miss Norreys thouglit so, too, for she de- 
voted herself to Gwen upon this day ; and the Lady 
Georgina, conceiviug herself injured by these atten- 
tions to her companion, sulked aud sat apart for 
hours, making herself decidedly disagreeable, 

Lord Darkwood called upon this day also to inquire 
after Miss Myner. He saw Miss Norreys, had an 
interview with her, and went away, his infatuation 
deepened and strengthened into a great passion. 

He had no suspicion that he had ever seen Miss 
Norreys before, but he was resolved to make her his 
wife. 

This was already become the leading 
his life—his one ambition—his great an 
termination, - 

She was rich, of excellent family, of wonderful 
beauty. She met in full all his requirements. She 
satisfied his reason and his heart. His will, which 
had swept an open path before him nearly always, 
was bent upon the accomplishment of his design. 
And Miss Norreys read his purpose in his ad- 
ee glances, his softened tones, his very atti- 
tude. 

After he had gone, she thought : 


bg ay of 
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He loves me! He intends to ask me to be his 
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ife. Ihave said that I should never marry, yet if 
he asks me to marry him, perhaps Imay, And therein 
will lie my revenge! J almost think that I will marry 
him!” 

She pondered the question often throughout that 
iav and during the days that followed. 

During that dey, also, ehe wrote out the invita- 
shehad designed sending and despatched them 
sir several adresses. 

Gwen's stay at Beechmont owas prolonged for.a 

week, it not being deemed advisable for’ her to return 

Dunholm Castle sooner. 

Her recovery under the eare she received. was 
The Lady Georgina -was for the most part 

d-patured, and-enjoyed her visit. 

‘Lhe frieudship-between Miss Norreys and ‘Gwen 
Ceepened with every day and hour, but the former 
made no attempt to.win the girl into:her service.as 
companion. 

Lord Darkwood called #t Beechmont every ‘day 
His devotion had become patent to ‘the ‘Beech 
mont -heusehold,;to the Danholm Castle retainers, 
and even to the Lady Georgina, .who ‘was quite 
unrecongiled to theidea of her’father!s .second «mar- 
rage, 

The marguis desired the two girls to remain at 
Beechmout.as loug .as possible, in order to.afford 
excuse for his daily visits to Miss Norreys ; but that 
lady .graciousky informed him ‘that she expected 
visitors, and invited him to come often during their 
stay, saying that she should depend apon«him ‘to 
assist in their entertainment. 

At the end of the week, Georgina and: Gwen; now 
Lerself again, returned to: Dunholm Castle. Before 
they quitted Beechmont, letters had been received 
from the persons invited, accepting Mies Norrey’s 
invitation, and the, guests were expected toarrive 
during the following week. 

Gwen had heard that Lord Chilton »would»visit 
Beechmont, and \her beart thrilled at-the.sonnd of 
that name. She believed \Lerd @hilton to'be she 
father .of -her <lover, *Ronald Oniiton, avhom :she 
demed false to, her,,and:she longed tosee him, herself | 
upknuown. 

‘** Ronald will not be vhere,”’. she saideto hersalf. 
“It is.wall, [could not bear tolook:uponhis face 
again!” 

And yet,, Ronald, -hersloverwas the:Lord Chilton 
who waeto arrive at:Beech mont | 

Would they.meet? And if :so,:.what -would come 
of that meeting f 

1(To’ be continued.) 
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ONE YEAR’S ‘PROBATION. 
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CHAPTER Al. 


Tee glimpse which she had “had of what might 
come was too intolerable. 

Weil, ayearis a long time. Those three hundred 
and sixty-live suurises and sunsettings, those innu- 
merabie influences and impulses and their counter 
currents. And when tbe pulse is young and strong, 
and life is new, 

‘*We live in deeds, not,years, in.thoyghts, not breaths, 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial ; 
We should count time by heart throbs.’ 

\ll throug the «winter Laurence Wentsorth!s 
I agsian, did mot wane. (lt only ehangedyin:this: parti- 
colar—that at figrst he ipelined to talk toshissister 
his experience,aud by-and-bye ;he chose tock» 
silent,cancerping.it. 

By the fojlowying Jane \he was convinoed that. the 
postpouement of, his and Deborah's marriage shad 
been wise,anud ~vas not.sure but .a still .leugeren-~ 
cagement »woukd.prove desirable. He would -have 
scorned, the idea that be could change,,but be was 
coutented to let, matters.rest asithey.were. In short, 
when S@ptember, came,again we.was in just that mood 
of mind most.open.to a new iappreseian,iaud when.a 
feather’s weight will turn,tae tremblingwcale. 

Unawares -his attention .to Deborah jhad relaxed. 
His letters .were ,shorter—as letters.always ave to 
those fram..whom.we have, been longest parted. He 
neglected the occasional gifts, because there was 


el 


pothing to anggest what trifle Deborah might like | much, 


justnow. It mever oecurred to him. that—any euf- 
fering could come to her from such a course, 

Une first day of September dawned and waxed to 
a brilliaut.aogn without his remembering that.the 
mouth which,ended.his probation had begun. 

in the suburban town where the Wentworths re- 
sided there was a county fair open that day, aud 


Angie,reminded him that .he.was.one of its patrons 
and appointed judges. Sojin.the,course of the after- 
noon, with his dainty and delicate sister, he drowe 
his well-appointed team about .the .graunds, and 


All was as usual ‘there—pumpkins, dabilias, tired 
women, crotcheted tidies. 

All of a sudden Laurenos Wentworth stopped with 
a start, as if he had seen a ghost. 

Stretched across the hal] there hung a bedspread. 
As mueh like a flock -of wild geese as anything,” 
Mrs Prince -had eaid ‘those ninety-nine triangles 
looked when they were.all pieced together. 

Laurence stood -still, staring at it. 

“ Horrible thing, isn’t it?” eatd Angie. ““Giveone 
a nightmare to on underit.” 

‘Laurence passed 

‘~T want'to take bored up into Hampstire’for a ‘few 
days, Angie. I wish you would be reatly to start 
to» morrow noon?’ j 
«“ Why, where do -you-mean’to-take me, Laurie?” 


“To see my future wife, dear. I expect ‘to ‘be 
married next month.” 

“ No—no't” 

Ya.’ 

“I thought -you ‘ha ‘given ‘it all ‘up, it “is g0 
long.” 


“ Mies Jackson put me on a year's probation. < 

wanted to marry her just a-year ago.” 

Miss ‘Wentworth turned pale. 

“She would not marry you, Laurence, when you 

wished?” 

“Not” 

Angie was-slowly coiling het long hair. “When she 

had done she said, rather breathlessly : 

“ T think she must be-worth marrying.” 
+ 7 * * * 

‘Ts that ‘bedspread Gone, Deborah’?” inquired 

Deborah's lover, during one of the days of that happy 

visit. 

“* Yes ; shall I show it to you?” 

““No,dear, Never please.” 

“Why not?” 

* Oh, Deborah,’I saw one like it ata fair, And a 

girlhad doneit whom they called ‘love-cracked !’ 

Inetunned me some-way. ‘Tell:me, darling, did you 

never doubt» whether this probation ‘would turn out 

‘for thebest ?”” 

‘«T knew which ever way it turned oat would be, 

for the best.”’ 

“Deborah; sometimes’I think'I'do not’ half eh 

stand you yet?” } 

She smiled. | 

“Notif youthink ‘I shotiid .go mad “for love,| 
Laurence, wud sedk seonadiation in piecing bed. 
8 8! 

“ But what have-you’been doing, all ;this’ long) 
ear Pp” 

**She pointed,-with a, suffile, to her book-shélves. 

** Latinand geometry,” said rem per ‘in pretentied 

‘dismay. His sister came up and passed: her arm 

lightby ‘about’ Deborah’s Hiqad waist. 

“I said before saw you that the girl who world; 

not take Laurenco’ Wentworth ‘for the asking was 

avorthimarrying, and I'find I was right.’’ 

And Deborah brought out:her bedspread. 

‘“Jast as I said,” ‘observed “Mrs. Prince; ** gitls 
always have good luck when they take to patchwork. 
Maybe, now, we shouldn’t have had the wediing if 
Deborah hadi’t pieced a spread of wild a i 








THE:OLD MILL. 

THERE wasva little stream that ran‘ through the 
forest, vear.after*year, for’! vannottéll*how lang, 
.with nathiog to do®blt babbie and gurgle, vaud 
slash and dash,saad run alvug just as it hed a 
mind to, 

‘By+and:by:a :miller stepped. it, andput*it’to work 
in his unill. “Whescan teil how many “bushels: of 
coru and sacks of wheat it ground to make'bread 
ifomthe families fareaud near? Sometimes it could 
chardly.work fast enough; '-but it worked steadily— 
«so steadily shat,wiee men began to say—'“Here*is 
water: enoug h'to tura-a-eotton mill, too.”’ 

The boys liked to go to the mill «with *their grists, 
It-was ‘fyn to see “the*big -water‘wheel splash and 
dash round and round, and watch «the cern drop 
-into }the shopper, and hear’ the clapper, dlapper of 
the grinding, aud gee ,the meal pouring. ‘Besitles, 
the old .miller-wasa favoufite. ‘He did ‘not ‘talk 
‘to be eure; "he-was-a good listener, and al- 
waysihad.the lastwordyif no other. 

A new boy came one day with ‘George ‘Kent, 
when he ‘brought ‘his ram 
Jesse Stearns wae sit 
book-in:his hand. The Dinotthouss was wtot der off, 


as well-as their bags. 


academy. 





alighted at leggth to.makethe.tour.ef Fiera! Hall. 


ist, ‘They called ‘him Jagk, 
on ‘a ‘bag of-meal, with a 


and the boys often’ visited :the mill with ‘their books 


“ Studying, are ye ?’’-cried Jack, “ Well,'I never’ 
liked.gchooling. ‘My father wanted-me to.go ‘tothe 
‘He wanted ‘to make'a scholar of “me; 
but Thad no notion ‘of that, not‘L, “I had vather, zo 


oe 


‘“ Water which runs at its own will 

Is never known to*turn-a mill,” 

said the old miller, who was busy tying up a bag of 
_grists. 

The boys looked round, but the word “sea”’ caught 
their,attention, 

“Then you have ;been to,sea?” cried Abe Wins- 
ion coming in from the door ; ‘just where I wanted 
go.” 
ea; i T.ment.to aaa,” said lag, “ bat Lgot sick 

of it after twovoyages, and.so, I. qnit.”” 

“Water which cuns at.its own avill 

ds never known, to,turn,agnill,” 
said the old miller, from behind ‘his f 
“ The old fellow is'for ever: telling about his mill,” 
said i in a laughing whisper. 

“ Well, Jack, what-next?’’-asked Jesse. 

“Phen father put me into-a maéthine shop ; bat 


‘| they pretty soon: fount ‘T-was-no mevhanic. 'T did -not 


like it, and’so ran a 
And turned up here to-try yourhand at'ferming, 
said Jesse. “You must sfi¢k to’it; and work: - if 
a Trojanyto vhave “it ‘turn “to much account, father 
says.” 
“T do not -know a@bowt'that)’’ said Jack. 

‘© Water which-runs at'its‘own will 

Is.never known to‘turn-a-mill,” 


said the old: miller, who-had kept his earsopen. “Do 


you know «what that-means, youngsters?” 
me Woy , it means that water ‘left’to itsélf’is not 
likely to grind corn or turn snindles,” said Jesse. 
‘* It means you must dam up your power to make 
it.tell,” said George 
“It means that to accomplish -anything you must 
stop and work,’’ said Winslow, 
“To my mind, ‘it means we must havea purpose 
end dlinch it,” said the old- man. 
Jack. saw in .a-moment the old miller was' hitting 
-him,and (pretty ‘soon ‘he backed off the premises. 
Vhe rest.of the-boys went -back to school,-while he 


took his .way up ‘stream, ‘where ‘he- sat ‘down on: 
omessy/bank, “Phe-waters'flowed smoothly here, eut 


all the while it seemed to sing in his ear — 
“ Water which runs:at'its own will 
Is never known«to*turn a»mitl” 





‘LEE LONDON MADD. 
"T'osEpersons having charge of families, who do 
not see them supplied with. az Lonpon RaApER 
weekly ‘leave ay importent..daty ,wnofylfilled. 
Such'a medium of instruction has many advantages 
over books ; first,because no books of equal,espacity 
“Gn quantity. can be offered..go ja y> 
pone are 80 interesting, .because it. consists ief a 
yariety measured out ;in: the proper quantities,asto 
time and quality, Being new every »veek, dt invites 
to a habit.of reading, and affords an easvand agree- 
able mode of acquiring knowledge, so essential»to 
every one. It causes many hours to “pass: away 
pleasantly ‘aud profitably, which would \etherwise 
have been spent in idleness and mischief. The first 
\taste ‘for reading that’ is -élicited from’ children , is 
manifested*in-the miscéllaneous journal, in which 
they earliest learn to feel an interest, and ‘to road 
with attention. Some writer has said he could at 
once decide whether a family were in the habit, of 
reading a good journal or mae by a yery few 
minutes’ conversation upon general snbjects..with,its 
younger members. ‘There ,isva,moral.in all ofsthis, 
‘that it is well to,understand. 





PAINT AND POWDER. 


THERE .was .2 time, not many years.ago—any 
avoman. of, five-and-twentyean recollect it—when to 
-meect in »the stweet»a ‘person ‘of ‘eur “sex “who -svas 
coated gvith artificial red -and ‘white,-who" had pen- 
-eilled eyebrows, and underlined eyes, and ‘was ‘a}to- 
- gether like-a wax doll'in-a Christmas show-windaw, 
was quite a shock to a modest’ lady. One ‘lodked 
away from “her, and said nothing, and ‘felt uncom- 
‘fortable. 

Tozday “it ts different. .Old prejudices. oligg to 
some of us. But, after one has started, and uttered 
a secret “ Good !”. on :the arrival, of, some 
mysterious “ work ot art,” with the odour of Junbin’s 
violet powder and somebody’s cream of lilies hover- 
ing about it, one is introducedto it.as Mrs. John 
Smith, and findds~ that it’ belongs to one’s own pet 
oharitable society, or o2é's own ‘church—that~ it is 
‘thoroughly ‘respectable, though it is enamelled. 

In ‘fact; “ladies” do’ paint” now a days, though 
only if they are very, very foolish, ‘fo my «mind 





to sea.’ 





‘}they-often utke'themsélves ‘hideous. “But as that is 
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& matter of opinion, let it pass. One thing, however, 
is certain—for the illusion of the present, people 
who colour themselves, however ‘artistically, ive 
much they might actually »possess in the future. 
Powder, red or white, will ruin the firmest skin and 
dot the face with greatypores ; aud the dryness:that | * 
it induces is the’ most favous@ble .tiing for wrinkles 





she may possess is oillyra question ofttime, efter a 
woman ouce'begins ‘toypaint. 

,apreach as ‘we may, the pretty boxes:and 
puffs and ‘bottiesatand in the windows ; and,pretty 
lies about the harnilessness of their contents «re 
printed ‘boneath pictures of angelic beings in the wet 
vofs them. ‘You may\bavea marble nose 
giltdeair for awhile, if vou like, and afterward a red’ 
es no haitat dll, and repentance. 

M 


THE SPOLLED CHILD, 


CHAPTER I. 


“ As I have often said to you, Mary, she is my 
wamesake, and’I am willing to do all in my power to 
advance her interests, and te xelieve you .ef .the 
are of her, but I cannot have nryyplens ,imteriered 
with. She iis decidedlysthe beauty.of your family. 
the other gitls dook like their.fether. But Lote 
és not only more ‘than pasaably handsome; ale hag, 
moreover, a great deal of eaturab style about her— 
# thing whichis moreeffective. She attracted.much 
attention ‘when jshe was with «me, four years ago, 
although she was nothing-auta sabool-girl. "Bao bas bes 
matured rapitily end finely, ene 1, predict .a brilliant 

, geason/and t for her, if. you 
will make her over to me, unconditionally, for the 
six, or perhaps.eight.months.”’ 

So spoke. ‘the ambitious Mrs. Mockridge, the wife. 
of # wealthy eity merebant, to her country sister, 
Mrs, Garland. For the-first time .in ten iy the 
former -had wandered quite. out .of ate pre to visit 
her nearest living .relative, and cool, worldly woman 
though she was, her affections, ae.well as her pride, 
were tried by the sight of ‘the care-worn face of the 

mother who had to.rear and clothe eight 
childven, with «but little real assistance from .her 
husband. 

Matthew Garland:bad been.a spruce young clergy- 
man when be married Mary Kuight, [othe owaer~ 
ship:ofihis:lutvly conferred title of ‘ Reverend ” his 
blooming bride:andian accepted “call ’’ to an eligible 
country parish, heilooked like a brave aud happy 
aman and feltdike adiatinguished oue. 

But the clerical suit grew rusty apace, the new 
chonours became an olf story—and being gt 
sed to one’s honeurs is the uext worst 

‘no honours at all—whiie the wife’s _ 
paled fast:under the onerous duties and trials.of that 
most depressing of all dives, the lot of .a poor clergy- 

man’s spouse, when the adjective of poverty applies 
with, like correatoess to paucity of original talent and 
elenderness of means. 

They had three childsen when the congregation to 
whieh jhe broke end distributed what they pro- 
claimed — in their chagrin over the lamentable 
mistake they had committed in electing the Rev. 
Matthew to.bea heavy and stale substitute for the 
'bread.of life—cempelled him to quit the “ eligible” 
field for.another which was confessedly ineligible. 
But what could he do?, “ Beggars may not be 
choosers,” sapiently saith the adage, and the Rev. 
Matthew, ‘with hig, was in imminent danger of 
beggary if he stayed to quarrel because his bread was 
‘not butvered on both sides. 

There were many times, during the period of his 
second pastorate, when, as poor Mrs. Garland could 
have certified, it was very hard work to procure 





entment-against the 
| him the weed .of . 


‘| ground on-wilstdh 
"| remarked, 


luxury had been forthcoming. Yet they struggled 
on for ten years: nst penury and discouragement, 
and oftentimes : y ailments on the part of both 
husband and wife; fora grinding, wearing existence 
‘like this was as wtrange and terrible to them in 

‘as ‘it *had been unlooked for in their | 
wisions “of their moited future, as pictured by the 
enamoured divinity studeut and his fiancee’ in the | 


dear old 
oye al weaved in comfort that was affluence 


in with ‘their present surroundings, and | 
both ‘felt the weverse keonly—the wife mournfully | 
and ) deploriug the privations of those she 
loved husband, with a sort of sullen 
res! world that had failed to award 

‘which he firmly 

‘deserved. 

r which he presided was composed 


|| of, phainegeuntry-folk, who did not demand the dain- 
id |*biost af Miaselectual food, and he came to them, 


crashed by a sense. of defeat and disgrace. 
Just oe tee meer of the ‘seventh yr et rad 
mittee 0! eoogragation waited. — 
in theirveabinmnati 


him into whatewermew “éldvof / 
led by Divine Previten 
good wishes for“is:euccesssend: happiusss. 

At this, ge datkest -howr vof his never brilliant 
career, a ray of liglit-what? encompassing 
clouds. *His wife's undle,.a: uid tendowadr, dying, 
bequeathed to his favourite mmievo/n eusatl tarm—tine | 
‘homestead of the Knight 
supon herself and her childrem, 


anllsdiscovered that he had beemitersa' 
chitis, 


writh chronic bron 


he tooktthe:prevers‘end 


.D.; teers 
| Sea Tn ot ‘eran ow 


aa ans ee eetenett rie tote ni 


:” the: 
thank futhy wrtie, sehen 
the bequest reached them. 


af, 

His children had thenceforward an abundant supply 
of those homely but indispensable articles of home 
consumption, end throve.as well, perhaps better than 
if tuey had been nowrished upon richer fare. 

Of the eight, but three were boys—a circumstance 
whieh was.deeply regretted by. ‘the father as he bowed 
his fast-whitening head.above the plow and thought 
how much more jin consonance with his tastes and 
better snited to his declining age and strength would 
be-the .position of superintendent aad director of a 
mews of stalwart young workmeu—over which the 

mother »sighed secretly in the anticipation of the 
hard lot. apportioned to her daughters by the acci- 
‘dent of their sex. 

They must work for.aliving or be dependent upon 

their brothers, and, among the few avenues of inde- 

nt: labour open to women, they:had no choice 

t.to take the humbler and more arduous means of 
gaining a livelihood 

Their,parents were gentlefolk, and the girls were 
too well-educated to think of stooping to menial 
sitmations. 

Mvs. Garland had, among her other occupations, 
assumed the daty.of instructing them, assisted in 
certain branches by ber husband, but neither couid 
teach modern accomplishments, 

Im various kinds of house work; in cookery, and 
even the:lighter tasks of gardening, to wit: planting 
and weeding, three of them were proficient, and ren- 
dered essential service to the household 

Lizzie, the eldest olild, had, at the date of our 
story,.counted twenty-five winters, during fifteen of 
which she had pot walked as many steps. 

A hopeless cripple from her tenth year, borue from 
room to room by her father and brothers, or wheeled 
in her easy chair, she yet performed her part, and 
that mo mean -one, in the routine of severe, constant 
laboar that , upon the family. 

She sewed and knitted, and taught the younger 
children work and lessons from the few books she 
had herself when a child ; was confided in and con- 
suited by all, and out of the abundance of her own 
affliction, drew treasures of comfort and cheer for 
others, 

Lizzie was.the beloved “‘ Innermost”’ of the Gar- 
land; home—her chamber of languishing, the temple 
to which every one could freely resort. 

Next her came Heury, a stout young farmer, now 
in his twenty-fourth year, he having followed hard 

his.sister’s heels. 

His.mother had upon her kuees, beside his cradle, 
dedicated: this, her first-born son, to the ministry. 

Shethought of the solemn act of consecration at 
times now, when she beheld him engaged in ocoupa- 





bread upon which ‘to spread butter, if the latter 


tions.she had been accustomed, in her girlhood. 


When he donned his coarse clothes to do the night’s 
milking ; to litter down the cattle andchop wood, 
this brave woman heaved an inward sigh at the con- 
trast between his attire and business and the eccle- 
siastical broadcloth and honourable toil of the student 
of sacred lore. 

Fortunately the youth inherited his father’s mind, 
without his unwarrantable aspirations after social 

| and public eminence, He looked the unimaginative 
yeoman, and he cared to be nothing higher. 

A physiognomist, scanning his good-natured, 
ruddy face, “te d@alltblue oye that had the patient 
stare of t en, his loose lips and slightly 
receding chin, 4wemild Shave felt grateful to the com- 
bination “f circammftauces ‘that had frustrated the 
maternal designs t his *bénalf, and consigned him 
to aq legitimate vetation—that of a tiller of the 
ear 

James, the scoond "son, was more lively in mind 
@nd.gentle in‘manner, Ifeither brother should have 
‘been the —prdisssional mon, it was “he, and the ‘had 
moments of ing for wilifferent: sphere of debour, 
which Ymavetlongthemed into hours .éf Miveon- 
‘tented “but for ~ dageeseg ‘anal ‘the 
meoessity of rape es 
‘Neitiver | 


vas among plainer 

‘exotic\inte Well-of*holly hooks. 
WMiwretthan pretty in feamere,iéhevunited to this ad- 
Wantaxe' tne rarer charass@f ten elozant carriage and 
‘mawral rofimemeat<df ‘behaviour, such as 


“is seuppesel Wo Ye ‘the ‘result of diligent 
tine pantiew aiften tivated socicty. 
ndpoint, her second best 
: of her wealthy aunt, Mrs, 
seurviving sister. This had won for 
the child occasional tokens of remembrance from her 
lofty relative—once in the shape of an invitation to 
apend three months with her in her city home, and, 
semi-yearly, in the form of cast-off dresses from 
Mrs, Mockridge’s nursery or wardrobe, which, pass- 
ing through Lizzie’s skilful fingers, basame, ‘fn the 
wonderful eyes of the rustic uieces, fairy-like robes 
for the use of their beautiful and petted sister. 

It was pleasant, and yet there was a pathos in it— 
the unanimity with which the various members of 
the family concurred in admiring and spoiling her to 
whom Nature had already been go bountiful, ‘The 
smallest or the number, chubby little Molly, would 
check her play to run on an errand, or perform some 
trifling service for Lottie, with the same unquestion- 
ing alacrity, the same cheerfulness of self-denial 
that characterised the mother’s tacit assumption of the 
heavier and homlier details of house and kitchen« 
work that would otherwise have fallen upon her 
darling’s graceful shoulders. 

Her own hands were worn almost fleshless by 
years of drudgery, and it mattered little that scrub- 
bing and cooking had hardened and tanned those of 
Susan and Hannah, as long as Lottie’s taper flagers 
ba smooth and white. 

mg, A for the girl, and those who associated with 
her, Lizzie’s influence here too was strong, yet so 
sweetly exerted, that the subject of it obeyed her in- 
stigations from pure love for her guide. 

But for this restraint the idol of the household would 
have grown up to bea disagreeable.compound of dis- 
content and vanity, selfistiness and affectation, a 
curse to herself and all about her, 

What she really was we will leave our story to 
show. 

The affection between the two sisters was singu- 
larly ardent and pure, and it was to the room of the 
“Tonermost” that the excited child flew upon ‘the 
firat evening of Aunt Mockridge’s visit to announce 
the joyful intelligence that she was to pass the 
whole of the ensuing winter in that paradise of her 
desires—the city. 

“And it will bea different visit from that which 
I paid before!” she said, triumphantly... “ You re- 
meniber Uncle Mockridge was very sick all the time 
I was there,and I had masters in diucing and all 
manner of studies. Besides, Aunt said I was entirely 
too young to “come out.” Now she wishes me to 
make a formal debut, under her chaperonage, and 
she thinks that my season will be un grand succes, T 
heard her tell mamma so.”’ 

“Four French words in one sentence!” smiled 
Lizzie. “*You begin to catch ‘the ‘fashionable 
dialect already i 

“*T can’t help it when Aunt’s conversation with me 
is so plentifully seasoned with la belle langue,” 
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mee Lottie, mischiovously copying her aunt’s 
drawl. 

““My love,’ expostulated Lizzie, yet unable to 
look grave, “Is that quite respectful ?”” 

Lottie checked herself in her waltz around the 
room, 

I know that you think mo brainless and heartless, 
Lizzie! You needn’t deny it, for I am half the time 
of the same opinion myself, and the other half in 
mourning for my sins in this regard; but I cannot 
help being delighted just now. The truth is, 
T do not like to be poor! I do not faucy made over 
dresses and re-trimmed bonnets that are always 
behind the mode and make one look like a scarecrow, 
after we have expended all our forlorn efforts to 
modernize them. I detest, with all the strength of 
heart, soul and mind, rag carpets and paper window 
shades and earthenware dinner sets and painted pine 
tables. Don’t begrudge the poor butterfly a fight 
once in a great while into the sunshine that looks so 
alluring, and a sip of different food. A life of 
luxurious leisure seems so delightfully natural to me, 
that I really persuade myself, while enjoying it, that 
I am to “the manor born;” that this slavish ex- 
istence is but an odiousdream, Lizzie! I cannot de- 
scribe to you the sickness of heart that overwhelms me 
each morning, as I open my eyes upon the cracked 
whitewashed wall of my room, with its scant and bat- 
tered furniture! Don’t hate me, dear; for, indeed, I 
cannot help it!”’ 

“Poor child! poor tender birdling!” murmured 
the sister, stroking the bright head that had dropped 
upon her knee. “It isa hard lot for one so young 
and beaatiful—one who loves the sunny side of life 
—but, darling! there are fates which, while they 
may seem more enviable to the lookers-on, are yet 
far more bitter to endure,” 

“TI would like to make the trial, at all events!” 
cried Lottie, pettishly, brushing away the tears, 
ashamed. of her weakness, yet eager to controvert 
her sister’s position. “I wish you had left out that 
last sentence. It is a trite, silly phrase, used, nine 
times out of ten, to hide the secret envy of the 
speaker at the spectacle of his neighbour’s prosperity. 
Rich people are not so fond of quoting the adage, and 
they are the best judges of the power of money to 
buy enjoyment.” 

“T have heard it, many times, from the mouths of 
the rich and great,” said Lizzie, softly. 

“* But how did they say it—and why? In a gall- 
ingly patronizing way to reconcile you to your cons 
dition? As Aunt Mockridge praised your geraniums 
to-day, just asifshe meant, ‘ Pretty well—consider~ 
jug!’ Look at her with her diamonds and silks; 
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[AUNT AND NIECE] 


her fair, smooth face and white fingers loaded with 
rings—and then at poor, dear mamma—even in her 
best dress, woro this evening in honour of her rich 
sister’s visit—a delaine, and her clean but awfally 
dowdyish cap; her sallow skin and freckled, bony 
hands! What has kept the one young and strong, 
comfortable in mind and body, while the want of it 
has enfeebled the constitution, destroyed the good 
looks and worn down the spirits of the other? Ah, 
Liz! it iseasy to abuse money, but a difficult matter 
to find anything that will supply the place thereof, 
It is the philosopher’s stone of this age, you may 
depend upon it!” 

“ Still”—Lizzie’s tone was softer still and her 
eyes dreamingly tender—“ is it not true that our 
eyes rest more lovingly upon the wrinkles iu fore- 
head and cheek and the gray hairs that witness to 
dear mamma’s years of care and devotion, her self- 
denial and toil in our behalf, than upon Aunt Mock- 
ridge’s better-preserved features? Are not love and 
truth and gratitude jewels worth striving for? The 
wise parent who has given these to our blessed 
mother with the spared lives of her children, years 
ago, robbed her sister of her last daughter; decreed 
her a lonely, childless old age.” 

Lottie was thoughtful for a few moments—but 
not, as her words presently showed, engaged in pon- 
dering her sister’s latest remark. 

“Do you know, Lizzie, I think it strange she 
never adopted me? How I wish she would!’’ 

Lizzie did not answer, save by a large tear that 
slowly welled up in her patient eyes and found its 
way down her cheek. 

‘ The spoiled child started as it fell upon her 
and. 

“T am not a monster of selfishness, dear sister! I 
was just thinking, at that instant, how much of 
comfort and luxury I could bestow upon you, if I 
were rich. Fancy yourself sleeping upon an elastic 
mattress by night, instead of the hask bed that 
makes your poor joints ache and bruises your tender 
flesh ; imagine this clumsy lounge exchanged for the 
softest and easiest of arm-chairs, and in place of the 
basket of coarse stockings upon your stand and the 
few old volumes that mount guard beside it, all the 
latest patterns of crotchet and netting, with wors- 
teds and floss to match, and when you did not feel 
like sewing, dozens of new books! Think how game 
and jellies and choice fruit would tempt your appetite 
upon your confessedly sick days, and good wine to 
bring back the lost strength. Above all, imagine 
to yourself the luxury of perfect repose, when your 
head is all awhirl with pain, and every nerve in your 
body thrilling in sympathy! All this you should 











have and much more were I Aunt Mockridge’s 
adopted daughter.” 

“T am content!” Lizzie tried to say it witha 
smile, but Lottie detected the troubled lok in her 
eyes, the tremor in her tone, and felt that her fancy 
sketch bad aroused longings in her auditor’s mind 
that were not to be laid to rest by a siugle effort. 
Books and rest, how much of earthly delight these 
represented to Lizzie’s imagination, she could never 
tell. She never would try to do it, lest the imprac- 
ticable dream should distress those she loved. 

Lottie rattled on. 

“* And dear mamma should have two silk dres 
a dove-colour and a black and real lace caps and 
vants to do her bidding, while she should sit in lady- 
like state and take her ease——”’ 

“ There, dear !”’ Lizzie’s uplifted hand arrested the 
girlish prattle. ‘* This picture is a stronger tempta- 
tion to discontent with Heaven’s dealings than your 
kind wishes in my behalf. Dear mamma! noble, 
gentle martyr! what sad thoughts I have, sitting 
here alone and thinking of her changeful life, her 
blighted hopes, her labours and her sorrows. For I, 
only of you all, can remember her at her best before 
her pretty wedding-clothes wore out, and her beauty 
deserted her gentle face, These air castles are a 
dangerous indulgence; they unfit one for battling 
with real troubles—for submitting to unavoidable 
privations. We must remember, moreover,” she 
added, more lightly, “that Aunt Mockridge’s 
adopted daughter would need to have a fortune in 
her own right in order to carry out alb her be- 
nevolent schemes in behalf of her poor relatives.” 

Lottie had another and a longer thinking spell, 
tossing over the contents of Lizzie’s work basket 
while she ruminated. ~ 

“* Lizzie,”’ she said at last,“‘a woman ought not to 
marry & poor man, i 

“That is a sweeping assertion.” 

Lizzie’s gentle voice could scarcely be said to con- 
vey a rebuke, but there was a shade of warning in 
it. 

‘¢T mean it,” affirmed Lottie, stoutly. “My hus- 
band may be good and gifted and handsome. 
should like, of course, if 1 might dictate to Destiny, 
that he should be all th ee of these—it would be so 
much pleasanter. As Mr. Sparrowgrass would say, 
he would be a nicer thing to have in the family, But, 
young or old, intelligent or illiterate, goodly of mien 
or ugly as Pluto, he must, shall and will be rich! He 
must promise me, ‘Ye shall walk in silk attire,’ and 
must be able as well as willing to keep his word,” 


(To be continued.) 
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REUBEN; 
ONLY A GIPSY, 


ee 
CHAPTER XIII. 


DINGuzy jail, as the little lock-up was called, was 
not at the best of times a cheerful place. 

It stood neither in nor out of Dingley village, at the 
corner of the high road to Deane, and could be seén 
by few of the passersby unless they stepped out of 
their way to dodge the great elms which sheltered 
while it nid it. 

It was an old building, very strong still, though 
its soli¢ masonry looked crumbled on the outside and 
its thick oaken door was worm-eaten and scarred by 
time and the whimsical hands of many generations of 
Dingley youths. 

The jail contained two cells, each of which was 
lighted by a small, heavily-barred window set too 
high in the wall to allow of the prisoner getting 
more than a very distant view of the scenery. 

That distant view the unfortunate incarcerated 
could well have done without, for it comprised a 
long, bleak moor, on which a gibbet still reared its 
ghostly head, 

Whether the gibbet had been erected on the spot 
to form a pleasing object likely to have a beneficial 
effect upon all prisoners in Dingley jail no historian 
has recorded, but the fact remained that the ocou- 

t of either cell could not look out of his dismal 
window without seeing the weird warning, upon 
which, when the wind was ina right direction, he 
could hear the rattle of chains which had supported 
many « dreadful burden. 

To Dingley jail Reaben’s captors triumphantly 
conducted him, their triumph rather damped and 
their spite heightened by the utter indifference and 
composure with which the prisoner seemed to regard 
his situation. 

Indeed, by his gait and bearing, one would have 
thought that he had arrested Jobson, the constable, 
rather than vice versa, and Jobson was not alittle 
nettled by the coolness of his prisoner. 

With a crowd of keepers and loafers at his heels 
he marched along, his hand upon Renben’s arm and 
his constable’s staff firmly, as if he were 

uite ready to kn the former down on the 
aa appearance of an attempt at escape. 
@ jail was soon reached, and Jobson pompously 
unlocked the heavy iron-sheathed door and motioned 
to Reuben to enter. 
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With an inclination of the head’ Reuben was 
about to obey when he stopped suddenly and said: 

“By whose authority am I arrested ?”” 

Jobson stared for a moment and looked round at 
the crowd, which instantly dropped into silence and 
drew closer. : 

“By whose authority?’ repeated the constable. 
“ By the magistrate’s, of course, and~get in!” 

“T will see the warrant, if you please,” said 
Reuben. 

Jobson hesitated and looked at him contempt- 
uously. 

“Oh, you'll see the warrant, will you, my fine 
fellow ? and what’s the use of your seeing the war- 
rant? You can’t read it,” 

“That depends upon the writing,” ‘said Reuben, 
quickly, and the coolness of the answer did not in- 
crease the constable’s amiability. 

“ And suppose I don’t choose to show it you?” 

“Then I refuse to consider myself a prisoner,” 
said Reuben, with great decision. 

There was ® murmur in the crowd, and Jobson 
8 d for the t staggered. 

“That is law, if I know anything of it,’’ said 
Reuben. 

** Ah, you'll know enough presently,” snarled the 
constable. ‘More than you'll like, [’m thinkng. 
I'll show you the warrant fast enough, and much 
good may the sight of it do you. Now then.” 

And beckoning to the crowd to draw nearer and 
keep a sharp look-out, as if Reuben would suddenly 
take unto himself wings and fly away, he took the 
warrant from his pocket and held it out. 

Reuben took a lantern from a boy’s hand and held 
it near the document. 

“ Hold it up,’’ said he. 

Jobson reddened with indignation at the tone of 
command. He nevertheless held the document so 
that Reuben could read its purport. 

“On a charge of poaching and violent assault, 
young man,” said Jobson. “ And if that don’t mean 
six months at the treadmill I don’t know nothing.” 

“Who signed this warrant?’”’ asked Reuben, 
quietly. 

“Who signed it?” snarled Jobson, “Squire 
Verner, Mr. Impudence. And he’ll sign something 
else for you, I don’t doubt.” 

“ John Verner,” muttered Reuben, turning away 
and stepping into the cell, “ Always that name! Is 
it Fate?” 

With a silent, malicions grin, the constable 
clarged the door to, and the prisoner was left 
alone, 

“ Always that name!” he muttered. “It is one 








of ill omen for me.”’ 

And with a smile that was almost a sigh he sanb 
down upon the straw pallet aud looked round the 
narrow cell, 

Outside the crowd still hung about, talking and 
aughing, and their voices came through the grated 
window to him in a confused medley, boding dis- 
grace, shame, imprisonment. 

He sighed for a moment, then rose and fell tc 
pacing the stone floor. 

Think he could not while the hum and buzzre- 
mained, but presently the crowd dropped away one 
by one, and then fell a silence deep as the grave. 

The moon rose and shot a beam into the farthest 
corner of the cell, and then Reuben could think after 
all, This, then, was the end! 

“Well,” he mused, *‘ what is to be is to be; at 
least I have conquered. She wore my ribbon to- 
night—she wore my ribbon, and she will never know 
that——”’ 

He stopped, and a sudden fear shot across him. 

Would Topsy be faithful to her promise? Would 
she keep his secret? What if she told? Then the 
name which to him waa the most sacred the world 
could hold would be buzzed about by every ale- 
house gossip, and all the county would be talking and 
jestiug of the young lady who suffered a gipsy te 
ride through a summer’s day for a piece of ribbon f 

Would she, could she ever forgive him if the truth; 
were known? She so sensitive, as he knew so great 
a nature must be, of her dignity and her name! No! 
Whatever happened the truth must not prevail. 

He would plead guilty to the poaching, to the 
assault, and take his punishment likea man—for her 
sake | 

For her sake! 

The Words brought a sweetness to him which the 
fairest music that ever left musician’s hand could 
not equal. 

For her sake! : 

He glanced through the window and smiled at the 

bbet. 


Yes, even that death, shameful and abhorred, for 
her sweet sake! 

But Topsy! Could she be trusted? Oh, if he 
could but see her, could beg her with all the 
eloquence he was capable of to keep her lips closed ! 

If he could but send her a slip of paper with a few 
impressive words upon it! 

e had read of women—women of low degree too— 
who had died rather than break their word given in 
solemn faith. If he could see her, the girl Topsy 

ht be as faithful, and all wou'd be well. 

hat could he do?—perhaps some one of the 
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crowd still lingered and would, either for reward or 
charity, take @ message for him. 

He felt in his pockets‘and drew out all the money 
he possessed, only # few silver coins,at most, and 
then, with a dawn of hopecin his heart, knockedamt: 
the door. 

No answer came, and, with sinking .of \the hasrt, 
he knew that he:was alone. 

He grew excited.as:the dread.that thertruth wee 
be known grew upon-bim,.and fram thestasesdfroalm 
indifference whiev bed:@o:mngered the comessble ‘be 
fell into am irritable, anxious fever sibieh weenld: 
have gladdened Jobsen’sheatt. F ; 

Hour .after hour -passed, ‘the anoonsrese An 
glory and floaded the-eell. As 

His restless mood could not ‘lest tin that 
flood of beautiful inh aol eens. > 
and gave himself sap to thepgixts off 
bad suddenly filled sbis sheattwtith an image 
idol before whieh Shis Aife thomdil down small wrar- 


shipped. 
What was pow? ; 
i “beauty rendered 
by rich lights.and saurreundings. Dancing wiiih 
ribbon mpon h 
r) d histheall. 


comeswhat would, ‘ 
Wnpt inthis reverie ‘he! fell ogently and 
ooo heeetnieeneee eoaeee 
Were «0 : mo! m, ’ 
hae eee OURS: 
Fhe bhengist eine waas 
toolkin: deren hn cal deat as wymeee one 
+thraw | bi sto:her 
bosom sanil themdheil thhe sribbon qfith a -amile aehich | 


eaid: i 

“1 wear itfeorgen”” 

Then the dream vasiéhed sant tints 
aameless horror. 

Where she stood he saw the gibbet, and 
were not empty, for they bore a corse, hideous and 
appalling, whose eyes glared down upon him with an 
expression in them which he seemed to know and 
recognize in a misty way as of something known to 
bim when he was a child. 

The corse swung to and fro, nearer and nearer, 
Aill it seemed to\toueh him ; suddenly the face shone 
out a little, livid and threatening, and jit was the 
face of Morgan Verner! 

With a hearse cry Reuben awoke and sprang to 
his feet. 

His face was wet with the cold dew of ifear and 
dread. 

His limbs shook—and all fora dream! 

As he tried to -emile end shake \the feeling off 
there.came apon his ears, reudered noute by the 
cightmere, # cveaking, rasping sound. 

He. looked round-and through: the window. 

The gibbet was there, biack aud awful against the 








eky 

But the.ereaking chains—w here were they)? | 
Not.an the gibvet,or he could have beard them. 
Not there, but—oh, Heaven! nnder hisavindow! - 

Was it fancy or did he hear the creak of ‘the-rusty 
iron outside the wall? 

It was nodancy! ‘They were there! 

If ao how came.they there?—who carried them? 

He thought of the phantom of his dream and 
shuddered. 

The superstitions ef his childhood—superstitions 
act strongly.ingipsy nature—thronged apon him,and 
as the awinl creaking gradmally increased he 
dancied thatthe ghost of some hanged felon had 
sisen and was feeling outside for the doer.of the 
eel). 

He tied to-cry alond, but -bis tongue clove to ithe 
goof ef his mouth. 

He could not:move; his eyes svere riveted swith 
distended horror upon the grating. 

Suddenly something struck the bats! 

A shudder ran through bim as*be saw:the some- 
thing was a chein—a rusty chain, and that it clung 
4 the bars upon which some ghostly hand had flung 

t. 

Then as madness seemed to grasp his:soul with 
icy hand, Reuben, with a mighty effort, cast off the 
dread horror which made-him nerveless, end.snatch 
ing up the iron jug which stood by his pallet, she 
stood prepared to meet the awiul visitor. 

The chain tightened—someone—something ‘was 
pulling at. it from below. 

A rasping noise, muffled in a ghostly way, fol- 
lowed ; then something dark, Jike.e head, ‘appeared 
above the ledge and then—a human face, 

With @ bound Reuben threw ‘his frozen body 
against the wall and raised the pitcher to hurl it 
against the nameless, horrible spectre, but before ‘it 


(| Welta seined end Ucisaed thuiideriggiat.its icy cold. 






| me what led to the blows, and how bad is. it? Have 


could leave his hand the lips opened and a voice 
said ; 
‘* Reuben !-Renben!” ; 
With acry of angai#heil-relicf he Jet the pitcher 
aingp and staggered.ageinst.the wall. 
* Welta!”’ 


the fright.” 


sagainst the window, meanedwand trembled. : 
* None?” ,gasped Renben, Grawing nearer and | 


“* Ay, lad——Hesvew's "mercy! Itve killed bim! | 
{)-elinging’ like .e-epitier, huddied up | Nim lik 


wibrusting mp towards the ‘bars jhis hand, which |. ~ 


to say it, when I think of all you’ve done for me, all 
we are to each other? don’t press me, Welta, 
don’t!” 

Mora minute there was a dead silence, the hideous 
face working with a storm of emotions, then with a 





mess. *’Ne—no—-l'm » wealoidiag, W elta—t 4 
/thains—the -ehsins—and—Duali! “Et was “but 40/ 
Vielta dropped the chains with ws .ery .af -0¢f ! 


“ Porgive f criéd, Gin this heaasgae, in 
»ploringyveiee. Morget—I di @hink 
gould | get:tostheeari’autethemi?” ‘si 
“"Phent?—bthen vtmy care “the gibbets?” d 


lip «2 ow wedies. “EB 





stowrenéh theelif than rwert in 
tthe bottomless ‘What cean terrify me when it 
ttwixt thou and me? ‘Miyypeor lad—my brave 


dad” Y 
ay: ctaarthlong, cai Hag Bat mo 
cee 


weeid White, withes croak. ‘“\Lqnadiiiid’t change th 
ool/setlavettomight fordive\fdivestihband that ever 
women-owgel-and we iaowwéaoeerns the fairest, 


hoarse 
they’d snared thee, lad, ag sure as your feet had 
touched the net. But tell me the truth, Reu, dear— 
tell me the truth—didst thou snare the hare ?” 

** No,” responded Reuben, and his face darkened 
‘No bird or beast of theirs should pass my lips if I 
were starving |!’’ 

“ Well said!” croaked Welta, eagerly, “Hate ’em. 
lad, like poison, ‘for they’re death to thee and 
thine !”’ 


“To me and mine!” repeated Reuben, looking up 
withastonishment aed troubled eagerness, ‘' Why 
do you say so, Welta?” 

“Did I say 60?” maid the old man, peering enun~ 
ningly round him. ‘ Words only, Reu; are nat all 
the rich and the mighty against the gipsy! But-tell 


they got thee, lad? No, no! not.that!” 

‘**1/m afraid they have,” said Reuben, with agrave 
amile. ‘My blood was up, Welta, and the blows 
fell anywhere and hard as I knew how to.put.them. 
Blood was shed, and man must pay for that, you 

«know !” 

“Ay, ay!’’ said Welta; “ then Jet it.go.om trust, 
lad. “Hab! hah! Who clips gipsy’s wings weed! 
fear no crow! We'll show.them an empty cage to- 
morrow, Jad! What! make a jail bird, of. Welta’s 
boy—his pride! ‘Not while the bat has claws to 
pick the stones apart! Ljgten.; here take,these.and 
try the lock—take hold— quick! there’s uo .time.to 
lose. “What!’’ for Reuben had kept fast hald of the 
one menkey~like hand, and had shaken his head 
«with a. smile of refusal, which, though grateful, svas 
firm.and decided. 

“What!” exclaimed Welta, hoarsely,as his little 
eyes glanced down upon the pale, handsome face 
with intense surprise, 

“No, no, that can’t be, Welta,; don’t ask me why, 
or wherefore, but I must go through with thie to.the 
bitter endand keepmy mouth closed!” 

“ Reu—Reu—don’t break my heart—old Welta.it 
is that asks you——” 

‘“« And it is Rea—your ‘Reu—that says it must .not 
be. Welta, yon know I love you, anid that I'll. go to 
the churchyard for you, but this I can’s.do even for 

“Why, why?” asked the dwarf, in a tone of .miser- 
able impotence, for he knew by the ring in Reuben’s 
voice that he could not move him. 

“That TI can’t, I must not say! Welta, the geeretis’ 
s,poor, miserable one, but it concerns another, and.I’d 
rather take the worst these tyrants conld do than 
move an inch towards breaking faith. “Don't;ask<me, 
old friend—more than friend!—let it go! If that 
door were opened I would not walk ont free, for 1) 
should barter honour for liberty, and that’s a .bad| 





“ Agi thet tis achat  yam-—mere eat than man!”) 


"Til news flies apace, and T knew |: 


bgnean whic wrung fram ithe true, brave 
eons t rat eeieits 
mes I omit mo‘to-thee—I can’t thee— 
like cape por hand Sadat to make 
‘)WRen va jail? - wandthe clawy-litesheantd was dashed 
4 Derittido that?” 7 (Reuben. “‘ Por my sake 
pontine, (L’egow' what’s best— 
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Fins!” eedhil Retbon, 2us if <the weilis the caca.|intertion, = 


“It is no ase, 1a Mepandk wor” ) 

“Not another word more, dear Welta, if you love 
me—take-my message and my heart with you! Don’t 
fear for me, I’m safe enough and happy!” 

- One more pressure and the bat-like figure had 
disappeared, 


-_-oOoO 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tey had*broken up and‘Lord Craven sat in his 
easy-chair in the smoking-room; but not alone, for 
opposite him, on # lounge which had been planned 
by a genius who understood the human form divine, 
day bis:friend Normanby. 

‘* Well,”’ said Normanby, breaking a.silence which 
bad lasted for some time, “ have.you,given upithe 
-bad habit of slumbering, Oraven, or ig this the firet 
vattemptat perpetual wakefulness, In plain .Ragliah, 
do you .mean to goto bed,” 

“Eh,” said Lord Craven, starting, “‘\ bag. .your 
pardov, my dear fellow, I was thinking.” 
"Never do that,” retorted Normanby, languidly, 
“it. bri wrinkles and injures.one’s digestion.” 

Lord Oraven laughed, 

“Pray what have you been doing all this time?” 

“ Nothing,” said Normanby. 

“And you have done.it well,,very well.” 

‘ I am glad of that,’? said Normanby. “I beliaye 
I can do it well,too, it comes natural, but may. 
enquire the subject which exercises you in auch an 
unusual manner ?” 

Lord Craven langhed gain.and looked; at his 
friend through a haze of smoke. 

“T’ye been thinking, Horwealy, that—I say, how 
did you think the drum went off?” 

“That's a nice way to auswer.a question! Why 
capitally ;,you scored a success again.as usual. Li 
mau, for whom the word failure has. no. meaning |” 

“ Doda that,” said Lord Oraven,.and. shade 
came over his fine face. “I feel at. this moment haw 
that my life has been one whole failure.” 

‘Hem !” drawled Normanby, Joo up .at the 
ceiling, ‘Here is a man who;has.tried everything 
and done everything telling another who has done 
nothing that he has isiled! You have wealth, 
health, rank, fame; your name jis known wherever 
art holds her head ; you ‘have the finest, yacht, the 
swiitest horse, the grandest _houge, and J believe you 
grow the largest turnip in England, and zt 

*T am dissatisfied, and I ama failure,” 

“The supper, which wae excellent, has disagreed 
with you, my friend,’’ said Normanby, lighting a 
fresh cigar with a serene air of assurance. 

“No,” said Lord Craven, “1. have not .got dys- 


ia, Nor.” 
*“ Then—but'I hesitate to. name the fearful disease 
which comes next in my thouzhts,” said. Normanby, 
“Don’t hesitate,” laughed. Lord Oraven, ‘ bat.ont 





bargain, Ah, Welta, don’t you see how it hurta.me’ 


with it. “What is the matter with me?” 
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“As a man who has studied ‘his*felow-man I 
should hazard the opinion that you are—pray pardon 
me—in love!” 

Lord Orayen fiushed for a moment, and shifted his 
‘attitude to ope which removed his face from his 
friend’s direct line of eight. 

You area strange fellow, Nor, I never can make 

»Fou.out.” eG ‘ 

“i oh are gg bi that ling, 
h tad ; mt progeea, 
me Yon poi py Pye ver.of men’s-menners and 
meu’s minds—— 

“ Thank you. Shall I 


my frientl;” inter- 


” 


pass the claret? That com- 


pliment deserves something,” broke in ‘Normanby, ; 


softly, 

——“ And I feel as.s poor wretch of a patient does 
when the doctor fakes his hand and feels his pulse. 
ai pense ta 

ormenby nodded. 

“What can.1 thigk? You have'left the claret- 
_eup notouched.for.an hour. That élegant reminder: 
of the flecting hours on the chimney- has just 
recorded the bour of five, and you, do not hint at 
bed. Love ,is the oply ,diseage which could excuse 
sar Singular conduct, and ,ao I hazard the. con- 

ecture,”’ 

Lord Craven, ughed. 

** What is loye?”’ he saked. ; 

“I’m bad at conundrums,” retorted Normanby, 
“ask somebody else.” 

*© Well, what.do you think of Olive Seymour?” 

“Thanka, my friend, for your candour, So it is; 
that beauty with many. man has been lured on to des- 
truction or won to happiness—whichever way you like 
to put.it—by less beauty and with meaner excuse. 
What do I think ofher? I never think on any subject 
I cannot understand, Wowen, my dear Craven, are 
mysteries, and I jeave them at that, perfectly satis- 
fied to wonder, admire,and ,smile at a distance. 
»Poor Craven !” 
- Pile do yousay Wat a asked Lord Oraven. ‘Do 
4 Geserve your 8 thy ?”’ | 

“You pe it Ate aame, Olive Seymour is not) 
“tor you, my dear lord.” ; 

“Lord Craven. shilied ‘his soat aghin, auid,pyed Bis 
\phlegmatic friepdjin. ailenge. 
art Ao yon . my dear fellow? Putting 
‘aside the dir ¢ inainuation, why .is Olive 
Seymour beyond nry-neagh ? . 


Beene’ she’s already sold ,and shouldbe tic- 


o 


“You talk as if women were china vases,” | 
‘So they are, and as besutiful as fragile. Wead~ 
mire them one moment ssthey stand upon the pedestal, 
‘we grieve the next, as they fall and are shattered., 
‘Put not your trust in ¢hina vages.”’ 


‘Lord Craven rose with a bali-propbled, half-amugedd | 


restlessness. | 

“Normanby,” ,he said adddenly, “can you ‘be 
serious?” j 

“As a judge who listens tothe poor wre2h pigad- 
ing for the Jife whigh he does pot meap to give 
him. Go on.” | 

“Listen to me for a few minutes, and then >you 
may goto bed. You are right—,you whoglways are. 
when you say I\am,pot myself to-night. J can’t, tell 
what ails m+, and I‘don’t think you can. I feal die- 
tressed, restless, watebful for something, J, know not 
what. Normauby, J shave most of the things which! 
‘most men want; I have all, and have done all you 
credited me with, but to-night I feel that my life has 
been a buge mistake, and that as I stagd here, 1 am 
in my solitary, aimless existence fair game for you 
and all the reat wf the world to laugh at. ‘Now, 
doctor, that’s my case, proceed.” 

There was a serious, gravity ranning through .the 
seemingly Gatelinge wots, which‘ told how deeply the 
speaker f#it them. 

‘Neither the tone nor the expression of the spesker’s 
face was lost upon.his co ion, .who,as he sat 
there ‘listening, weighed both with the,acumen of a 
judge-and the face of a statue. 

It women were‘a mystery, so glso was Julius Nor- 
matiby, the ‘ftiend aud confidant of so many, the 
known.of, none. . i 

As he lay there, his friend looking down wpon him,, 
saw a hatidsome face from which all other expression: 
than that of serene impassiveness had been carefully 
‘banished sincé the day on which he had firgt Jearnt 
that the human,countengnce could be used to,mask 
the mind:and the motive, 

“Wherever he went tliis man, Normanby, waamade! 
welcome, whether the hast Was prince or peasant, aud 
yet po man covld say Shanee'be originally sprang, | 
‘and to what bourne in life his days were pointed, 

Money he ‘had, friends he , History he shad 
none. | 

And ‘this was,the man to Whom ‘Lord Craven) 
applied for advice and gonneel, 

“Prescribe ?* ‘said “Normanby ; “certainly, with! 


OE | reach, That fitsis on mo new: and 


bpleasore, and ‘feel your .snental prise. Hem! 
feverish, with visions of a fair oval dace, silky 
rhair, a deep yet clear ,soprano) voice, and. eyes 
-that—areiindescribable. Very-badisymptoms of an 
ordinary case. Now for the prescription. Takeone 
hhorse at eleven o'clock to-morrow, aid ride:over to 
Dingley Hail.” 

Lord Craven flushed:ifor .a moment sandihis .eye, 
whieh was fixed withaniamused ion mpon his 
friand!s face, féll to: the-ground. 

“By Jove,:you’re right, Nor! cham dbored—this 
raciag month has'been-overdone. +I want a change 
and—-I’li:ride over ,aud»see) Sir Edward ‘Seymour.” 

“And of.course:if'\Miss Olive comes tin:you'll.shut 
your .eyes ?’’ 

vw No,”’daughed Lord Oraven. ‘1: welcome ‘the 


dair:vision.” 
ure or kill yourself;’. put in Nor- 





“ -Andei 
manby. ‘Will, the :five:minutes.aze up,-and now ‘by 
your leave-——”" 

“(\Que momeut-——you can:sleep all day:to:morrow if) 
you like—-w hat did-you:mean by that jest of yours 
‘respecting Miss Seymour ?’’ 

“I’m in earnest. She's:disposed of.’ 

To whom?’ asked: Lord Craven, his eyes dis» 
covering his earnestness.” 

“Do my estimable and admirable friend, ‘Morgan 


Veenee, of the Grange, Deane Hollow, ‘in :¢his) 


nty. 
** Em possible!”’ exclaimed Lord Oraven. 


“ Thatisithe word: which, ‘I ‘believe, man 


|| uses. when hehears that a womanhe admires is about 


\t© marry. some ether man!” 
*But,’’.said Lord Craven,then be pausedkand took’ 
a few }turns round the room and suddenly : stopped 
posite Normanby, who had risen end was» light- 
ing an Etruscan lamp. ‘ Normanby.’’ 
‘(Nermanbylooked»up, and immediately lowerdd his 
eyes, for there wasin them .a-surprise -Whichshe did 


|| .net-choese thatauy manshouldsthink him guilty of, 


Lord Oraven’s face -was:pale, his lips closely .set, 
be dark, thougutful eyes stern and kitewith ,acive of 
isldats : 


passion. 

“Normanby, ia this true? No morejesting, I »beg. 
You think you know me; if you do you know thatipecu- 
diar triek with «which nature cursed»me \of »eoveting, 
thing evhich dies jest »without.or just «within my, 

ur »words ‘have, 
atimired the girl 


brought it on. Five minutes ago 


| |-you spekeiso lightly.of ; now:l swear I loveher!' My’ 


heart—my soul—my whiat you like—has beem touched: 
_by.that fasel oraze of: mine,and:J: swear that if \I can, 
win.her, byfair:meang, L will dowo, though [ lost-this 
(tight ,head du :the «battle, Come, ene word more., 
You-havemeen: my mind, iscthereany engagement 


|| hatween)ber-and--and Morgan Verner?” 


‘* At present none,” replied Nermanby. ‘But the 
9, s? 


“Thanks,” broke in Lord: Oraven,:withs,peculiar 
smile, mbieluwas asa-glimpse of therfirm, dauntiess 
itesolution.of the,inner man. J amusatisfied. Nor- 
pmanby,.. base an object now, audshatisto.win Olive 

Seymour for my wife.” 

“Or qadmit that you have failed in one thing at 
least,’’ broke in Normanby, softly. 

“Good-night. “With your +resolation, my . dear 
-felie w, Ji could discovera new world, or conquer the 
oli cone!’ andi with the most fleeting of smiles the 

man of the world slowly departed: for’bed. 

vAnrivedsatethe suite of-apartments which had been 
|t(preparedJer:bim, Julius Normanby, who: for-reasons 
of his own Gidenot employ avvalet, ‘slowly divested 
ihimgelf ,of | his exquisitely fitting coat, and, although 
-he had,so emphatically pronounced upon -the evils .of 
thinking, seemed deep in. some caloulation, for»with 
iw face in which: the grey eyes shone keenly-and eun- 
ningly amder «the -long ‘lashes, ‘he “looked into’his 

mirror, muttering ; 

“The battle-hasdbegun; yes, T thought "I could 
sound the eharge—and new, my ‘dear Julius, which 
side do you:take? You ‘have mo -moaey, you desire 
:s0me,,yowstand on a precipice which may slip -and 
Jet you dato»the :abysses ; - 
ground, Which shall it be, the banner of 
Memer, erithe devive of: my ‘Loud Ovaven, ‘Shall 
vwe toss, Julius?”’.audshetook a coi from hisupocket. 
“No, we will wait—wait, *fiormhe- who waits,’ says’ 
ithe excellent »proverb ‘anust win ;’ #0, my 
generals, here is au adroit ally at theservice of the 
iatrongest!”’ 

And with a serene smile theman of:the: worth 
\poeketed the eoin-amd:retired to vest. 

Meanwhile, quite anounsciousof ‘the new -compli- 
oation which had arisen to/entangle the web of ‘her 
destiny, Olive sat beside her father*in «the: carriage 

which was beari:g them:kome. 
Biv Edweed was in the ‘best of spirits, oecasioned 


|| by she | half .anurmured sadmiration of + his darling 


sebich shad been: poured into his: willing ear. 
He through the davkness:into the far corner 





in which Olive's light silk .glimmeved ‘hezity, and 


»wonderedywWhat he! had donesto deserve: so. great a 
gift from heaven. 
Mingled with his paternal ptide was an unex- 





|| light and laughter into our'lives atthe ‘hall. 


you *hanker ‘after ‘firm |" 


plainable feeling that the newsavhich be had heard 
Ahat night ‘from Morgan Verner would distress his 
darling, and was tryingto decide whether he. should 
stall hercmew or wait antilithe morning. 

‘Better get it over at once,” hethought,.and.so 
after putting it, off until almost the last moment, 
when the carriage was wending through the park, he 
said suddenly, 

“ Are you asleep, my darling ?” 

‘“\ No, papa,” replied Olive. 

“You are very tired, I am afraid,’ he said as 
anxiously as if she were a child of ten. 

“Indeed no,” said Olive. “Don’t you know, 
papa, there-are'two things -of -which women never 
tire—the dance-and the dress.” 

Sir Edward laughed. 

“* And -you ‘have had so ‘little of ‘the: first, my 
datling. “I have’been so-selfish! "But -we will arise 
‘and shake the sloth from us»now,:end let a little 
Olive, 
dear, I have some disagreeable news for you.” ; 

“"Yes,-papa,”-said Olive. “ Tellit me.” 

“Your protege, Reuben,’has ‘been getting into 
trouble, the young vagabond.”’ 

S Papa, should we prejudge’any man‘?” 

“No,” said Sir ‘Edward, “But I am ‘so vexed 
»with him,'fer I must confess IT took a great ‘fancy ‘to 
him myself. “He seemed so ‘honest aud~nice a ‘lad: 
now he:has-ruined himself for life.” 

“For lifé?’’ murmured Olive. 

“Yes, Iam afraid so. I got the particulars from 
Mr. Morgan Verner. It seoms—does it trouble you, 
Olive? I won't go on if it does; 'I ‘thought you 
would rather know——” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Olive. ** Papa,I do’ know—I—I 
—overheard Mr. Verner talking to you.” 

Sir Bdward sighed with palpable relief. 

“Phen, my ‘dear, *then we will say ‘no more. ‘I 
will go over and see what can be done for him to- 
amorrow.and,'if'I oan, pack “him off*to ‘Australia,”’ 

“ Australia!’ said‘ Olive in-e'low voice. 

Sir Edward nodded. The carriage had stopped, 
wand Olive without word put ‘her havd- upon his arm 
and alighted. 

“Why,my dear, your-hand quite trembles, 
wure you are tired,” he.said affectionately. 

” Well, I think’I am, “papa,” dhe said ; “ and I 
will go up at once, Good night.” 

Aud, throwing’ her erm round ‘hie neck, she drew 
him “to her and*kissed ‘him ; then,"béfore’*he could 808 
her(face, she had glided past him to the stairs. 

At the door of her dressing-room-stootl’ Topsy, ‘her 
face-all suiiies, her eyes: all tears. 

“* Oh,.miss,” -were her ‘first-words, “I.am-so glad 
you've come back! How tired you look, and——~” 

‘Topsy,’’ said Olive, drawing the girl'to*the light 
quietly, “ you have ‘been crying. Come, tellme:” 

“No, I haven't, miss,” - said faithful ‘Topsy, com- 
menéing at once. “Yes, I have,"Miss Olive. And 
who could help*it—it*is -so dreadful ?”’ 

«What ?” asked Olive, looking at‘her with e half- 
gail smile, 

“ Why, miss, they have ‘taken Revben to-prison’?”’ 

‘At the words Olive felt-a sharp pang, which was 
as new to her as it was strange to ‘her and unse- 
countable. 

*Popsy, "you #hall tell «me all to-morrow,” ‘she 
said, “Good night.” 

And witha gentle ‘look she dismissed ‘her, not 
‘daring to show how deeply she also was affected by 
the misdoing of the handsome youth who had pro- 
mised so fairly and failed-so woefully. 

‘Topsy departed—half-glad, half-sorry to go—antl 
Olive slowly unbound her hair. 

“ Why should I feel this so?’’ she asked herself, 
ewith' innocent wonder. “‘ How bot the room seems, 
My brain feels in ‘a »whirl—one lookat the moon, "I 
eannot think to-night. Poor Reaben—ruined'for life, 


I am 





pened the t and ‘looked out, and as 
she did so started, for ina bright patch of moonlight 
was the bent and twisted figure of 'Welta,' the gipsy, 
creeping or crawling towards the ‘house. 

To close the window ‘was her “first impulse, her 
next was to draw aside ‘the blind and watch the 
mysterious movements ofthe old man. 

*¢ What. does ft all mean?” she asked ‘herself, ber 
heart beating. ‘Iam notafraid—why should I be? 
Shall I call ‘for ‘some one’? ‘No, let me wait and 
rwatoh,”” 

She ‘did so, andsaw ‘the twisted figure make its 
way'to the ‘gravel »path against the honse, There 
the 61d gipsy:stopped and, taking up a handful of 
the small gravel, threw it acdinst a window. 

Withsurprice and ‘cnrivsity ‘predominating over 
her fear, Olive opened the casement aud listeued. 
‘Whose window-could it be and with whom had the 





‘gipsy such mysterious business. 
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Three minutes passed, and then Olive heard a 
voice say, in tremulous accents ; 

** Who is there ?” 

It was Topsy’s! and Olive’s heart seemed to stand 
still while she waited for the answer, which came, in 
Welta’s hoarse, hushed voice: 

“Remember your promise on your honour as a 


woman. Keep silence!” 


To be continned,) 





THE PRIDE OF MAPLE LAWN. 


—_——— 


"T was a beautiful inland stream that flowed by rich, 
yellow cornfields and meadows of purest green, in its 
tortuous course toward the sea, 

Miles and miles away it mingled with salt water, 
and was lost in its wide expanse, but here it rippled 
sweetly along, and glistening like a line of diamonds 
set in emeralds and topazes, 

It was the pride of Maple Lawn, this little river. 

In summer snowy sails dotted its bosom, in 
winter its congealed surface was alive with merry 
skaters. 

This day the June sunshine caused each ripple to 
scintillate with beauty, or perhaps, I should have 
said each wave, for there was a lively breeze, But 
there was only one boat on its waters—a fact of rare 
occurrence—and that was skimming along like a 
bird, the spray dashing from its bows, and the white 
gail filled smooth. 

In the stern, with the tiller in his left hand, and 
his right near the cleats, sat a youth of almost effe- 
ninate beauty, which was only relieved by the firm 
ips and bright, steady eyes, 

At his left on the port side was a young girl, not 
beautiful, but possessing an irresistible power of 
attraction in her calm, tender face and large brown 
eyes. 

yt lips, red as the ruby, and delicately curved, 
were just apart, revealing the tips of her white, even 
teeth. 

“Isn't it lovely, Nellie ?”’ said the youth, glancing 
at the glistening spray and the singing waters. 

**Yes,”’ she replied, in a low voice, as she 
apward at the clear, azure sky, and then looked away 
over the warm, rich country, fertile in fruit and 
beauty. 

“We have known each other ever since we were 
children, Nellie; and we have never exchanged an 
unpleasant word, never,” he continued, slowly, as 
if the reflection made him happy. 

She smiled that glowing, sympathetic smile which 
was beauty in itself, and bent her brown eyes upon 
him. 

It was answer enough—he did not care for words 
—he could read a sweeter answer in her glance, 

**It would be hard to separate now, to sunder all 
the dear old ties, and have no future to look forward 
to—no future wreathed with the flowers of the past, 
wouldn’t it, Nellie?” 

His voice was modulated again to that yearning 
tone as he uttered the last words. 

“Yes, Rupert,” she answered frankly, a faint 
colour stealing over her face, 

“We could never be happy, I think, neither of us, 
if we should try to forget our life here and the bright 
hours we have passed together. It seems to me that 
our lives have already become part of each other. 
Why, we never see a book, an animal, or even a 
curious cloud on the sky, but that we must have 
each other’s opinion of it before it becomes beautiful 
to us. Our tastes,our thoughts, our hopes are 
entwined, and may I never live to see them torn 
apart—that’s all,” 

It was the rapture of a young, innocent heart, 
uncorroded by the cares of the world. 

Nellie Hanover averted her head that he might 
not see the great tear drops in her eyes. His words 
found an echo in her own nature. In their years of 
close companionship, she had given her first, best, 
and purest love to Rupert Maylie. 

“Tf there is anything true in this world—some 
people say there is not, you know—it mast be our 
love for each other, Nellie; and I don’t believe that 
time or distance will break it. There must be some 
redeeming quality in weak human nature, and that 
must be love. Wecan’t nave peace without love 
You know, I know, that we are dearer to each other 
than life itself, and, knowing this, we cannot but 
remain true. I wouldn’t bind you by a promise in 
set words to remain true to me, because I believe 
nothing would make you do otherwise, and I am sure 
you feel the same towards me,” 

** Are you going away, Rupert ?’’ she asked tremu- 
lously. 

** Yes, to-morrow,” he replied, in a hoarse Voice, 
and ther\he atose, loosened the lanyard from the 








cleats, and springing forward, eased the shoulder and 
took in the sail, 

Nellie burst out weeping with a childish aban- 
donment to grief that was touching from its very in- 
nocence, 

Her true, simple heart knew no disguise; her 
nature, obedient to natural feelings untarnished by 
polite deceit, sought solace in tears. ~ 

Rupert, struggling to maintain his composure, 
seated himself in the waist and shipped the oars. 
He must have something to take his attention from 
Nellie’s cries and his own sad thoughts, and so he 
rowed with a sort of desperation, until he came to 
the little inlet opposite the maiden’s home, Guiding 
the frail craft towards its mooring-place, he drew in 
his oars and leaped ashore. Not. until the boat was 
made fast, and he ready to help Nellie out did he 
speak, then he begged her not to weep, and nearly 
choked himself in forcing the words from his lips. _ 

TI can’t help it, Rupert,” she exclaimed, as. she 
placed her hand in his and stepped upon the land, 
then she covered her face again, and he, winding 
his arm around her waist, guided her to the little 
grove just behind the house. 

Here they sat down upon a rustic seat. Minutes 
passed in silence, 

“T ehall come back, Nellie, and then we shall be 
happy, for we shall never part again. It is true it 
wilt be a long time, two or three years perhaps, and 
great changes may take place, but I shall think only 
of you, and of the little home we are to have, where 
we shall be as happy as two people can be on earth, 
It will all come, darling. I believe it to the depths 
of my soul. We have only to be patient a little 
while,” he said, pressing her slight form elose to him. 

She uncovered her face and tried to smile, but the 
effort ended in a sigh, 

“I shall write to you every week, and oftener if I 
can, and tell you my prospects, and in thinking of 
the joy to come you will shorten many long hours. 
You see, dearest, there are no griefs without some 
rays of gladness,’’ he continued caressingly. 

Her cheeks reddened with a grateful flush, her 
eyes shone upon him with devotioa in their clear 


depths. 

He gazed upon her with veneration, as if she 
were indeed a creature of ethereal mould, and then 
he embraced her again with all the fervour of a 
yearning heart. 

The setting sun crimsoned the west with his part- 


rays. 

**T must now leave you, my beloved,” said Ru 
arising ; bntstill holding her quivering hands in his 
“We have memories of the past to cheer us, and 
hopes of the future to repay us for the sad present. 
There, I must cease or 1 shall lose my voice—man 
asl am. Good-bye, dearest.” 

She was still and pale now, and her features 
gleamed cold with grief. 

She shivered as his last warm kiss greeted her, 
and then, turning into another path, she walked 
slowly toward home, ber eyes downcast, her hands 
clasped firmly together, 


“It is the only way, my child!” 

John Hanover uttered these words in a low, wail- 
ing voice, and gazed upon his daughter in mingled 
supplication and despair. 

She stood before him like a statue, her arms folded 
across her breast, her lips firmly compressed, and 
her white face rigid witha terrible sorrow, 

“It’s the only way,” he went on, frantically. ‘I 
am ruined! I strove for money—I have reaped dis. 
honour, I am an old man, I have but few years left, 
and unless you marry Martin Farnsworth, I shall 
spend those few years in prison—my name and family 
disgraced for ever!” 

‘Great Heaven! is it so bad as that ?’’ 

“ Yes—one breath would hurl me into a felon’s 
cell. It is appalling, it is maddening, it is true, 
I confess it with shame, for I am an old man, and 
years should have made me stronger and nobler, 
but——”’ 

He paused, a spasm of pain distorted his features, 
his hands clenched his white hair, and tears rolled 
down his wrinkled cheeks. 

Nellie shuddered, and her blood seemed to turn to 
ice in her veins. 

The sweet past seemed a field of the dead strewed 
with blighted hopos. 

She saw her only parent bowed with an awful 
grief, and she the only one who could save him, but 
—at the sacrifice of her conscience, heart, and 
earthly happiness, 

Was it right to ask so much ? 

** Will youdo it? Think howI have loved you 
how I have nourished you in my heart,” he cried, 
placing his quivering hands on her shoulder and 
gazing wildly intoher face. ‘‘ Will you keep me from 


prison—from an infamous death?” 





It required all her strength for the girl to contro} 
herself. 

Years had given her fortitude, elseshe would have 

me mad under this mental strain. 

“Let us talk calmly, father. One hour can make 
no difference in the result either way. Tell me 
exactly how you are situated.’’ 

*T have overdrawn my bank account to a large 
amount and sunk it in speculation. Farnsworth is 
manager of the bank. He holds me in his grasp. 
But why repeat these harrowing details? I cannot 
consider them—it racks my brain. Speak, Nellie, it 
is useless to argue.” 

“Be patient, please. This house and land will 
bring more than that.” 

“Oh, you will craze me, girl—you pierce my 
heart with your ignorant words. This place is 
mortgaged and has been for months. I can’t sell it— 
I am hemmed in—I have no other resource but you.” 

‘* I must bury my very life and yield myself up to 
a stranger as a ransom for your liberty! Father, fn 
your sorrow, do you give one thought to the sacrifice 
‘you ask of me?’ : . 

‘“* Of course I do; but you are young and you will 
learn to love him. You will forget your infatuation 
for Maylie and rejoicein having saved your poor old 
father and his name from blemish.” 

“Oh, Heaven, give me Wisdom !’’ cried Nellie, 
working her fingers together and raising her eyes 
upward imploringly. 

John Hanover gazed upon her tremulously, his lips 
parted, and his breath came thick and fast. He 
could not look into her heart, and see the struggle 
there; he could only think of his own peril, and his 
natural desire to keep his name unstained. 

Moments passed, and the girl yet stood silent and 
prayerful, 

**Oh, child, don’t prolong this agony—don’t! I 
wish [had another chance, but I have not—I have 
not,” he moaned, plaintively. 

* Father,’’ she said, her voice clear and firm, “ I 
have looked at this in its every phase. What you 
ask of me is wrong. I love you, but I must be just 
to myself, One has no right to ask another to 
sacrifice all that earth holds dear, that one may 
escape the consequences of one’s own acts. I seem 
harsh. lam only practical. I will share your grief 
with you, but I cannot sell myself,and. break my 
plighted troth. No, Heaven requires no such sacti- 
fice from woman—it is wicked.” 

“Then you will ‘see-me dragged away and 
imprisoned! Oh, thankless child! I did not think 
you would desert me—” 

**Stop! I have not deserted you, neither do I 
intend to do so. You think me selfish, but never 
dream that you were selfish in asking this monstrous 
sacrifice, What has woman to hope for in this world 
bat love? Oh, father, reproach me not, lest your 
own words make you miserable!” 

Was this strong, brave woman the little Nellie of 
five years ago? ; 

Ah, how nobly had grown those little qualities 
which wereethen hidden, but now shone forth in 
majestic grandeur, 

**T will tell you what we are to do. Have the 
house sold, pay off the mortgage, Jeave the sur- 
vg a Farnsworth, and we will seek another coun- 


**What? Yon are losing your reason. Do you 
counsel me to fly like athief ? Are these my 
daughter’s words He 

**Dishonour must come. I am willing toshare it 
with you, WereIa parent my own disgrace would 
be preferable tosuch a course as you have proposed. 
Seek not to distort my words: I choose the lessef 
evil. I will escape with you from the clutches or 
this rapacious man, who makes you need the price 
of your daughter's lifelong happiness, I will beas 
with you poverty, odium, misery, but I will nor 
sactifice my woman’s heart.” 

Her slight form expanded, her face glowed with 
the inspiration of her resolution, her eyes gleamed 
brilliantly, and her little hands, clasped as if in 
prayer, showed where her faith and consciousness 
of right were anchored. 

“Then adiea to everything I have held dear. 
Your father becomes a fugitive—a hunted crimina} 
at your behest.’’ 

*AndI share the infamy,” she answered, com- 


posedly. , 

“Do you dream, foolish girl, that Rupert May- 
lie will ever look at you, much less love you after 
this?” 

“T believe in his truth. If he should prove 
treacherous, that would not make my action wrong. 
Whatever comes, J shall have no remorse.” 

“ Your trust is childish,” he exclaimed, in mingled 
anger and grief, “ You wreck your family name 
for a weak, selfish passion. ell, let it be so, 
but when I’m gone, you will repent and think of 
my anguish.” 
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* Js not mine ag great? Oh, father, forget not 
my sufferings in nourishing your own!’’ 

‘Her father bent his head upon his hands, and 
groaned aloud. ‘ 

He could not see that her sorrow and dis. 
grace came of his act, that they would last 
through more years than his; he only felt his own 
ni 


eeds, 

‘No more was said, and Nellie went to her own 
room to reflect in solitude upon the great and 
terrible change that was about to come on her life. 

The day following, Mr. Hanover made his arrange- 
ments to carry out bis daaghter’s advice, but with 
ehame, regret, and dismay. 

He was still blind to her feelings, and thought she 
bad acted ungratefully. j 

In the afternoon, much to her astonishment and 
terrror, Mr. Farnsworth called, and Nellie was sum~ 
moned to the library. 

There was no appeal now; the man had ted 
that John Hanover was trying to outwit him, and 
he was determined to have the affair settled at once. 
The crisis had come unexpectedly, but it must be 


met. 
Nellie, very pale, but com 
ment, and bowed with 


manager. 

Her father, anxious andutremulous, regarded her 
beseechingly. 

**I suppose it is needless to make any extended 
explanation,” said Mr. Farnsworth, politely ; but 
with a certain exultation in his tone. “I am here 
to solicit your hand in marriage, Miss Hanover. 


, entered the apart- 
reserve, to the bank 


As you are aware, Iam aman of position and great | ‘. 


wealth——”” 

“Then give my father one month to raise money 
to pay your claim,” interposed Nellie, fearlessly. 

* Pray don’t intrude matters of business just at this 
time,” he resumed, smiling. ‘I offer you my hand, 
I crave.your answer.’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, Nellie,’’ remember me,” 
whispered Mr, Hanover, his face ghastly, his form 
shaking like a leaf. 

**T ask a week for consideration, sir, at the same 
time thanking you for the honour you would confer 
upon me,”’ she rejoined. 

* You can have one hour,” said the suitor, with a 
mocking bow; “at the end of that time, | shall re- 
turn to this room for your answer. Mr, Hanover, 
we will leave the lady alone, if you please,” 

The father arose and accompanied his master from 


the room. 
Nellie sank into a chair and pressed her hands to 
her brow. ; 
What should she do? The hope of escape h 
been even sweet compared with the alternative, but 


now it was thrust back u her. Unable to bear 
alone the tumult of feelings that racked her heart 
end brain, she dropped upon her knees and prayed 
with all the fervour of a pure and devout heart. A 
half hour passed. She looked up and beheld a 
strong, handsome man standing before her, his eyes 
bent upon ber affectionately, Was itadream, She 
knew that face, though time had placed its dis- 
guising marke upon it, yet she could not speak— 
her sone seemed lost in the wonder that flooded her 
mind, 

Nellie, my own sweet love. My little Nellie!’ 

“Oh, Rupert!” 

She flew to his arms and nestled her head upon 
the breast where in childhood she had rested then 
tired with play, when in girlhood she had felt the 
firet impulse of love, and where now in grief she 
found the first mowent of comfort that had been 
hers for mouths, But it lasted only a few minutes, 
then her distracting thoughts returned in full force, 
and she glanced apprebensively at the clock. It 
lacked but five minutes of the hour. Hurriedly 
she told her lover of the position in which she was 
placed, and begged his advice. He had not the time 
to answer, ere the door was pushed open, and 
Mr. Farnsworth entered. Pausing on the thresh- 
old and gazing at the lovers with disdain, he said: 

“Ah! I really beg pardon. It would be super- 
fluous to ask for an answer under the circumstances, 
Miss. Hanover. I regret that your father must— 
you understand of course.” 

Mr, Hanover was directly behind him, and as he 
heard these words his spirit sank within him. 

‘* Stop one moment, Mr. Martin Farnsworth,”’ in« 
terposed Rupert, coming forward, ‘I have a 
word to say. John Hanover owes nothing to you or 
your bank. I have a certificate to that effect in my 
pocket, 

“Very glad, I’m sure.” 

** Yes, doubtless, Look at me again. You know 
me now. I saw your wife just before I came 
away—” 

**Insolence! Be careful, sir.’” * 

_ ‘Don’t bluster or brag. I had occasion to chas- 
“se you once, and if you tempt me, I'll do it again, 





I am boyish yet in some respect. Now listen to me. 
You have done decently well since you have been 
here and your money has got yous position, but 
you have your wife shamefully. Sheis a 
good, noble woman, and if you don’t return to her 
and behave yourself, I’ll make the place too hot to 
hold you, within twenty-four hours. When I say 
something, you knowl mean it. Don’t let me hear 
any evasions or threats, but tell me if you will do as I 
command.” 

“Yes, but you'll hear from me again, Rupert May- 
lie!” hissed Farnsworth, clenching his hands. 

“Bah! Leave us and be cautious how yon 
act.’” 

With a muttered anathema, the discomfited suitor 
withdrew, and Mr. Hanover glanced from his daughter 
to Rupert in amazement. 

** You the money to "3 credit, didn’t 
you, Rupert ?” queried Nellie, the lovelight shining 
softly in her brown eyes. 

‘Yes, darling. I found out this affair ina singu- 
lar way. One of the tellers of the bank—an acquaint— 
ance of mine—wrote to me of the circumstance, and 
I resolved to come on at once. How did I get so 
much money? Fortune has been lavish of her 
favours. Lam a partner in a large mercantile house ; 
and besides, an uncle left me quite a large property. 
I told you, my beautiful, my blessed, that we should 
be happy.” ‘ 

“ And you deserve to be, my noble boy,” said Mr. 
Hanover, grasping his hand. ‘ The logic of events 
has proved my Nellie right. Heaven bless you 
both.” 


as his 


And Rupert returned to town with Nellie 
ride. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

Sue must give the news to her father on her return 
to her home. 

Would it be for him.a joy ora fresh and galling 
wound? Wouki he regret that his favourite child 
was the one excluded from this gift of fortune? 

Oscar would be his heir, Gladys was now an 
heiress of untold wealth, but Wenna mist be content 
with the savings that could be left to her, which, 
even if hand in t when compared with 
that of an ordinary dowry, would pale before the 
wealth of her sister and brother. 

But ifsuch were the feelings of Sir Lewis he did 
not certainly betray them to the young legatee. 

‘‘Heaven bless you in your new responsibilities, 
my child, and make them a real happiness to you,” 
he said, solemnly. “It is a tribute that you have 
richly deserved and which you will use well and 
nobly.” 

. ” s oa e 


Gladys had never spoken again to her father of 
her startling bequest, though three days had passed 
since it had come to her knowledge. 

It was a singular reserve on both sides perhaps, 
but still one that she had no desire to break till Bit 
Lwis might be fit to aliude to the ioe 

Yet still she longed to lay before him her earnest 
wishes, her longing to let those she loved best profit 
by the wonderful bequest, and it was actually float- 
ing in her mind how to introduce the subject when 
@ message came to her from her father to request her 
presence in his apartments, 

Gladys started from her reverie and hastily pre- 
pared to obey. There was no great surprise in the 
summons in her mind, for it was by no means an un- 
usual occurrence, and she quietly entered her father’s 
room without any feeling of expectation or flutter to 
mar the gentle serenity that had become the habitual 
expression of her fair features, 

“You sent for me, dear papa,’’ was on her very 
lips as the door opened. 

But it was not pronounced, for even as they were 
begun she started back in astonishment, for there, at 
the side of the blind invalid, was him she knew and 
loved best in the world. 

Cecil, Lord Dupuy, stood anxiously awaiting her 
coming and sprang forward to meet her, with a look 
that could not be mistaken in its love and joy. 

“Gladys, my darling, I cannot see, but I guess 
what you are feeling,’ said Sir Lewis, in a sad but 
getitle tone. ‘ You will scarcely be prepared for my 
action while in so helpless a condition. But I have 
learnt the lesson to lose no time in what lays before 








me in atonement for the past and preparation for the 
future.” 

Gladys only clasped his hand with murmured, 
half intelligible thanks, and he went on, with grav 
and dignified solemnity ; 

“Lord Dupuy, I once before offered to you our 
heiress daughter as a mode of retrieving your family’s 
embarrassments,”” he said, ‘‘ and though I was disap- 
pointed, grievously disappointed in what I planned 
and desired by your refusal, yet in that, as so many 
other events of life, good has come out of evil. I 
can now trust you more fully if you do reply to my 
proposal in a different way. I know that you are too 
honourable to purchase exemption from difficulties 
even at such a price, Will you reject this dear girl, 
my own noble, devoted nurse, my forgiving ohild, 
even though she has a noble fortune at her disposal, 
and wi:l you be forced to owe your relief to a 
woman and a wife ?’’ he added, with asmile that was 
totiching in its half-playful sadness, 

Cecil could not speak fora few moments. Then 
he said, hoarsely : 

“Sir Lewis, your daughter would be my choice had 
I been a prince, and ber hand the greatest blessing 
man could receive, But if it is to disinherit Oscar, 
your rightful heir, I cannot, 1 dare not accept the 
precious boon. Gladys, my heart’s love, am I not 
right? Do I not speak your own general feelings?” 
he asked, chokingly. 

“ Yes, yes, Cecil, if it were so,” she said, eagerly, 
“ But, thank Heaven, that ig not so. It is all inde- 
pendent of my father or of our dear Oscar. It is the 
gift of a noble and true-hearted man, who has tended 
and loved me even in death,” 

Aud in a few scarcely intelligible words she re- 
lated to the astonished Cecil what had occurred 
during the last startling days. 

It was indeed a crowning bliss to the lovers, ac 
long hopelessly parted, so long suffering from hard- 
ship and alarm; but it was a scene rather to be 
imagined and witnessed than to describe, aud it 
were but intruding on the reader’s patience to 
attempt to briug before him the broken sentences, 
the protestations, and the deep, hidden joy of the 
next hour. 

Better far to pass over that romantic, fairy-like 
period which occurs in the lives of most in some 
degree anc to take up the thread where it more en- 
tirely commends itself to the feelings of the more 
prosaic and practical, 

* Then I may consider it as an arranged fact. I 
have not to look elsewhere for a guardian and pro- 
tector to my daughter,” said Sir Lewis, with a faint 
smile. ‘You will not fail in the hour of need or of 
joy. Is it not so, Cecil ?”” 

‘No, no, no, a8 Heaven is my helper and my wit- 
ness,” returned the young man, solemnly. “It is 
but that I fear I shall never be able to return the joy 
and the benefits that you and yours are conferring on 
me, Sir Lewis. My whole life will not be sufficient 
to speak and to prove my gratitude aud love. But if 
to surround my darling with all that can make her 
lifea fairy charm is enough, it shall never be wanting 
on my part. Sir Lewis, I feel as if I were but in a 
trance, I cannot realisemy own happiness,’”’ he went 
on, eagerly. 

‘It is but a blind wizard who is the enchanter,” 
said Sir Lewis, sadly smiling. ‘“ But that you may 
be in some measure satisfied in the truth of what I 
have asserted, Lord Dupuy, I have still one more 
personage in the drama to bring on the scene, one 
more confession to make, ere I yield myse'f up to the 
ee rp Providence to which I commit my future 

°.” 

He rang the bell that was always within his reach, 
and which was of course promptly answered. 

“ Desire the gentleman just arrived to walk in,” 
he said, with a significant air, to the servant. 

And ere many moments the door opened, and the 
astonished eyes of his companions rested on the 
familiar features of Oscar Vandeleur! 

There was a dead silence. 

Gladys scarcely dared to trust her voice or to 
break the spell, and Lord Dupuy extended his hand 
in mute welcome to the unlucky victim of the mys- 
terious hatred of a parent. 

Sir Lewis was the first to s 

** Is it Oscar, my only son ?”’ he asked, holding out 
his hand. 

And Oscar, almost in the words of Scripture to the 
blind Isaac, replied : 

Was y I rag ar a only son.”’ 

ir Lewia laid his hand on the youn . 
head as he knelt before him, anny 

‘Oscar, my son, can you from your very heart 
pardon and cast into oblivion the injuries I have 
poured on your head ?”’ he asked, solemnly. 

“*Father, it is for me to humble myself and confess 
what has been my past disgrace and transgression,” 
returned Oscar. “I will not belie mysolf, I will not 
deny the truth. But from my inmost heart I say, ‘I 
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have sinned before Heaven and thee, and from 
this hour I will strive to merit being called thy 
son.’”” 

There was moisture in the baronet’s sightless 
eyes, and there were suppressed sobs in the heart 
and breast of bis daughter at the words. 

Then Gladys eagerly interposed. 

“Dearest father, if I may venture to ask one 
favour from your goodness,” she said, softly, “T 
would'ask bat the privilege of paying back to that 
dreadful man al? that was advanced. however 
slamefully intended, to his account. There should 
be no suspicion, no er of blaming a Vandelour as 
a debtor for a single shilling,’’ she added, proudly. 

“But, my child, you forget. Surely if it was 
advanced to Osear, it should come from Oscar's 
means,” returned Sir Lewis, doubtingly. 

ai Pather, the noble heart which is now silent fh the 
grave desired to perform this deed,” she returned, 
firmly ; “it is from his-wealth that I would have it re- 
pai?. Let Osear resume liis place in your house and 
heart without one cloud and clog to mat his free 
happiness.” 

The soft pleading voies, the touch of the gentle 
hand, were irresistible. 

“ You have earned your right to act in this matter 
my child!” was the grave response. 

And the young brother and sister clasped hands in 
the full and unrestrained joy and safety of that 
complete union of hands and hearts. 

“There is but Wenna wanting now to onr 
happiness and amity!” said Gladys in a gentle 
deprecating tone. 

But the sudden flush and angry curl 'of her father’s 
lips warned her to forbear. 

There were: limits beyond whith even she could 
not pass. 

« Listen to me, my children,” resumed Sir Lewis 
aftena panse, “I have:had so sharp and bitter » 
lesson of the uneertainty: ofvall earthly things that I 
would not, willingly trust:to the fature, however sure 
and obvious it) may appear. It willbe longere it 
would be possible to celebrates wedding such as 
might befit a» long descended earl and an heiress, 
like my Gladys,” he went on, “But, if it were 
even now pessible to\get over that difficulty, there 
are yet long weeks of suffering and of doubt ere my 
sight ean be restored te:me sv as to assist at: euch @ 
ceremonial, Why not let it be hastened ae it was. 
in the case of the Lady Edith Dupuy? Why not 
give me and yourselves the safety and repose of an 
irrevocable bridel, however private aad uapretend- 
ing 2” 

Gladys did not.reply in any mode: that could have 
been intelligible to the darkened. vision of the 
sufferer. 

But her warm. blush—the unrestrained: flash. of 
joy that beamed, from, hen eyes: amd the sly glance 
at her betrothed, wae-sufficient. 

Lord Delmore had no) dowbt or fears in his. eyee 
of the acceptance of. such.an offer. 

And Oscar, in the penitent. softness and generosit y 
of his heart, could s¢amcely refrain from the expres+ 
sions of deep thankfulness at.such\a security for hie 
beloved and. noble-hearted sister's safety. 

His own life was clouded and marred in, ite 
sunshine ; but in.a manner by. his own; wild reekless- 
ness. And it.was; not for him to: prevent the: bliss. 
of his devoted and noble-hearted sister. 

**Let it beat ance, let it beat, once. And then. 
there will be no hindrance to your attending to your. 
own welfare, dear Sir Lewis,” said. Lord Del- 
more, eagerly. Gladys, can you, trust) me with 
your own dear and precious self without further 
delay than may. be needful for the wealth that you 
will bring, and which shall be arranged as your father 
desires?) More than thateven I am powerlesa to 
say.” he added, mournfully: 

Gladys did not say what she so fully, and, deeply 
felt, that her whole unexpected, wealth. was. but. as. 
dross save in its use to those she loved. 

But her sly smile, her extended hand, and. her 
whispered ‘‘ As you will, deag Ceail,” spoke sufficient 
for her lover’s satisfaction, 

And then they left the father and. son, to. the, new 
and’ strange happiness of reconciliation, and, for a 
brief space tasted that bliss which in its new) and 
bright freshness can be enjoyed but once in,a life~ 
time. 

* * * * * 

Days had lengthened into weeks, The'party, from 
the ha!l had carried out their intention of repairing 
to London for the most’ skilful advice as to Sir Lewis 
Vandeleur’s sight. 

Gladys had only waited for the invalid’s consent 
to the quiet bridal which was to transform her not 
only into a titled and honoured peeress, but the wife 
of the only man she had ever loved. 

And that opinion was given after long days of 
waiting and expectation, 

“Sir Lewis, we can’ do something for you; we can 





partially restore the sight you have lost, and give 
you at least the blessing of seeing the light,” was the 
grave and kindly spoken opinion of the celebrated 
physician who had been called into the consnitation 

‘But a perfect cure is simply imporsible, and itis 
no use to deceive you by such ‘a promise.” 

Sir Lewis bowed his head meekly. 

“T thank Heaven for sneha meroy,” he saidi “Tt 
is more than I really merit from this indh) gent pardow 
of my sins. And how long am I to expect you will 
need my presence ix London. 


“ Perhaps three months, ~ a more then that} § 


time, Sir Lewis,” was the 

“It is enough. Thank you. I shall be entirely at 
your command. It were well for me, perhaps, had I 
always been as reasonable,” returned the baronet, 
with a melancholy smile. ‘ From thie time’ I place 
nryself completely under guidance and: ditec- 
tions till the treatment is finished,” 

The oculist spoke a few encouraging ‘words and 
took his leave. 

No sooner were they alone than the baronet. again: 
resumed the subject to which he had alluded, 

“T shall have the power at least of giving you 
away, my Gladys,” he said, ‘And Osear’ shall 
take your place while the: first dave of your wedded 
life are in their new happiness, I haveso much to be 
thankfal for that I may well endure the: temporary 
privation ?”’ 

* And Wena, will’ you not have her once mors, 
now that all danger is past?’’ asked Gladys; ten-: 


derly. 

There wasa sad struggle in the baronet’s mind 
before he replied. 

“ &s- you will. The evils of pride and jealous 





picions and ge have imy mind long 
enough. L may well have indulgence for her who 
has in 8 méasure. been trained im such evil, by my: 
own selfishness.” 

Gladys kissed him with the warm, loving tears 
glistening in her eyes. 

And then she Ieft him to carry out fhe anxious 
desire of her heart; and summon, Weuna to her 
former place at her father’s side, 





It was a holy and reverenf spirit that overspread 
the hearts and miens of the little group assembled io 
the drawing-room which was the temporary abode of 
the Vandeleurs. 

The bride and bridegroom were too much over- 
joyed with their own nie love and happiness to 
need any more adjuncts of pomp or of gaiety. 

And Oscar and Elith, who stood by them as spec- 
tators, were calm and reverent in their mien and their 
chastened regrets. 

Oscar bore nobly and well the sight of the happf- | Boe 
ness from which he was debarred, and could ftom his 
heart desire tiie bliss of her whom he had loved 
from hig earliest years, 

And Edith stood by her husband’s site with a 
wife’s troth anda womin’s gratified’ affection, albeit 
the young and girlish passion that had been so 
deeply rooted’ in her ature had been crusted in its 
early hopes and brightness. 

Tt was in his chastened view of all that surrounded 
him, a fitting recompense for those who had shel- 
tered him'by their love, even if the evil consequences 
of the fate which had been bis.curse were. not, alto~ 
gether conquered, nor its wounds healed, 

Five years had away since the quiet bridal 
of Gladys Vandeleur with the Earl Delmore,,and.they 
had-brought with thenpall the happiness and more 
than the prosperity and sweet, ties that would be ex- 
pected to attend the union, 

The wealth that; had. been beqneathed. by, the 
deceased. lover of the fair. young countess had 
availed to free the noble, estates of their burden, 
while at the same.time Lord Delmore had made 
arrangeménts to save sufficient from hig rent roll to 
compensate the heiress. of such fortune for its; free 
sacrifice, 


Each year would.see.a large deduction, from.the. 


noble income of the Delmore. estates to form a.splen, 
did dower for, Gladys, and a portion, for younger 
ebildren, 

And these blessings were not‘denied tothe young 
couple 

Two fair boys and a lovely infant. girl were. al. 
reed vouchsafed to grace and cheer their house- 

old 

The younger of the boys was christened Oscar, as 
his brother gr! bore the names. of his father and 
grandfather, I ewis Cecil, while the baby girl was to 
secure in the Dupuy line the appellation, of its fair 
auvt Edith, 

There. was an unusual stir inthe castle at the 
baptism of this little babe. 

Oscar Vandeleur, who had been absent, for two 
long years on a tour in the Orient, was expected..to 
return in time for the ceremony, 











And Sir Lewis. Vamdeleur, now ‘estored to the 
degree of health and of sight,which Lad been promised 
him, had agreed: to. meet the returned wanderer, and 
to witness the entry of his first granddaughter, into 
the Christian Ohurch, 

Wenna, new somewhat subdned into. outward.de- 
coruam avd courtesy, to her, envied. relatives, was 
selected as one of the sponsors, 

And inspite of her bitter in er sogale neyphoser her 
indignant. jealousy of jee ve in. 

a the younger d Ag sm sig waa, 
ufficiently, versed in gees le its ways to com- 
Ite ate sor mer would’ be the only, safe and. promising 
ine of conduct for her to ad 

tter disregard and.eontempt for the loas of her 
ie bridegroom and a half-bitter, half-disdain- 
ful. surprise at her sister’s, i had, been the 


mood displayed. by the gifted, but ungentle daughter . 


of Sir Lewis. 

And, Gladys was, blest enough. ta afford.a, noble 
and sympathizing, kindliness rather than any 
heeeher feelimg for her piqued and. resentful rela- 


Thus the day drew near for the holy rite. 
To be continned.) 


en 


PAUPER. CHILDREN, IN. METROPOLITAN 
DISTRIOT SCHOOLS. 


ee 


The pauper boarding school’ of' the metropolix 
(‘© Disttict Schools be. contain efght thousand’ 
children, who cost 183,0001!, per anttum, or, om 
thé average, 227. 6s. per child ‘(hearly 9s. per 
week). The cost in particular schools varies greatly. 
At. St. Pancras eactt chil@ costs nearly 372 ; at Lem- 
both and Mile End, aout #74; At-one schiool (Isling- 
pea Beg iv charged 686: per cwt., and 93s. at 

another Ghoreditelt). Cheses-costs:one’ scliool 50s. 
per cwt., and another 80s. The cocod at Marylebone 
costs mote {Im double that: ‘used ‘at’ the Holborn 
schools ; and'the “Centrat London” schools’ pay! 87. 
per ton for potatoes, whilst Mile: Mind only pays 
3h 10s 


In the netghbouring: districts of St. bye ep 
the-East and Bethnal-green, the eost of! 
each child’ for visions is, fi thé former 101., 
against’S!. 16%, in the latter. This state of things 
not only’ shows the need of a-single centrat'board of 
guardians for’ all Lotidon, bat'it also indicates the 
very expertsive nature of “ District School” edteas 
tion as compared with the boarding-out plan. For 
in‘ Scotland more that 4,500 children are boarded! ont 
at less than half the comparative cost of the Londo 
chil@ren—T0t; per annunr being: a high rate-ix Scot - 
—, Yet the S¢oretary of the Stoteli Poor-law 

rd reports most favourably of the tioral’and in- 
jeverh, in addition to’ the pecuniary results of’ ftis’ 
system.. He also: shows tite greatidecréase of par. 
pape oe" } concurrently with the extension 
of this’ 

In 1815 there was'l pauperin Scotland to a4 
8% persons, In 18979 there was only I pauper to 
every 51. The: “district scliools”’ are, however, 
far superior to pears rot of bringing up chikirer 
witht adult: pa’ of whom are’ wretclied’ex4 
emplars for i young. But, even in the district 
schools, the children of the virtuous: poor are apt to 
be congregated with those of the most filtity and de- 

age, wow ae an early age in famifiarity 
with the most repulsive evils. 

Again, the Metropolitan district schools tend te’ 
render! pauperism attractive. ‘Thus, Mr. Tuffnelt 
boasts of them, that'thvit’yoang inmates are “'] 
in magnificent buildings, some of them surroundéd’ 
by extensive domaiiis, taught by first-rate ae 
each chit with its separate bed) weekly: 
ete. Tw addition, there” are. Teriniahtial” ea 
swimming bdstlis, and’ so forth. Thus; advantages’ 
are’ granted’ to paupers which thousands of sttug+ 
gling ers are: unable Bef oven for theit own) 
ebildrem: It is true that -c g and washing aro’ 

, But tot in’ the same useful way asin’ tho’ 


. 


better clase ofcottage hones’ to‘ boarded-out childfen. 


Tite-costly Kitchen ranges, steam-wasiiing apparatus, 
and thier mactinery of tte] district ls sro 
not calculated to prepere ldren’ for “using” the 
humble appliances of working men’s Homes: 

On the whole; it appiety from comparison of the 
Metropolitan District Setiool system with the pacer 
ing-out plan, that the latter possesses greatly 
superior advantages wherever’ it’ is conducted (as in 
Scotland‘ and many other’ districts)’ under’ r’ ne 
supervision. This is, however, an essential cond 
of its superiority. 

a 

Aw exhibition of the products of modern manufae- 
turing art will open at Utreeht,, Holland, enethe: 1st 
of August next, in the edifice for. arts: aud sciences 
in the garden at the Mariaplaates : 
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THROWING OLD SHOES. 


Vuny few; probably, of the thousands who throw 
ol shoes after bridal as they are leaving 
home, Know anything of the origin of the enstom. 
Like almost all of our common ctistoms, its origin is 
ancient, and can Be traced tothe Bible times. It 
was then the custom for a brother of # childless man 
to marry his widow, or at least: he had the vefusal of 
her. If he chose.to reject. har,.the ceremony was. 
public, and. consisted in her, loosing; his shoe from 
his foot. His giving. up the: shoe: was a symbol.of 
his abandoning all dominiom over her., There was 
an affair of this-kind between Ruth and Boaz. 

In some parts of the Hast it isa custom to carry 
slipper before's newly matried’ couple as «token of 
the bride’s' subjection. The custom is very’old in 
England and Scotland, The.usual saying’ is that it 
is, thrown. for Tuck, and that is the idea mm this 
country ;, but y it meanta renunciation of 
authority over the child. bythe parents. 

It was formerly @-custom, among the Germans. for 
the. bride, when. she: wae conducted to her bed- 
chamber, tortake off: her shoe: and throw it 
the: guests; Whoever got it, in the struggle to 
obtain it; received if'ss an omen that he or she: 
would be matried. 

Train, in his history of the “ Isle of Man,” says : 

“On the bridegroom leaving his house, it was 
customary to throw an_old shoe after him, and in 
like manner an old shoe after the bride, on leaving 
her home to proceed to church, in order to insure 
good luck te each respectively ; and if. by stratagem, 
either of the:bride’s shoes conld, be. taken off by. any 
inspector on her way to church, it had to be» ran- 
somed by: the bridegroom.” 

In Kent; after the conple- Have started om their 
tour, the single ladies’ are drawn up in one row, and 
the bachelors in another: An olf shoe is then 
thrown as far as possible, and the ladies then run for 
it, the successful one being supposed to be the first 
female to get married: She then throws the shoe at 
the gentlemen, and the one who is hit. by it is 
deemed to be the first male who. will enter into wed- 
lock. Generally it is considered the older the.shoe 
the better. 





DON’T BE DISCOURAGED. 


ee 


Don’t be discouraged if, in the outeet of life things 
do not ge on smoothly, It seldom happens the hopes 
we cherish.of the future are, realised. The. path, of 
life in the prospect appears smooth and level enough, 
but when we;begin to travel it we find it all up hills 
and generally rough enough. The journey is » 
laborious one, and whether poor or y; high 
or low, we shall find itso to, our disappointment, if 
we have built. on any other calculation. To endure 
what is to be endured with as much cheerfulness.aa 
possible and: te elbow our way aseasily as we can 
through the great crowd hoping for little, yet striv- 
ing for much, is perhaps the true plan, 

Don't be discouraged if occasionally you slip down 
by the way and your neighbours tread over you # 
little; accidents happen, miscalculations: will:some- 
times be made, things will turn out differently from 
Our’ expectations and we maybe snfferers. It: is 
worth while to remember that prospects. are like the 
skies in April, sometimes clouded and: sometimes 
clear and favourable; and‘as it- would be folly: to 
despair of again seeing’ the sun because: to-day is: 
stormy, so itis unwise to sink inte despondeacy wher 
fortune frowns since, in the common course of things: 
she may be surely expected: to smile again. 

Don’t be discouraged under any circumstances. 
Go steadily forward. Rather'consu 
science than the opinions’of men, tlough:-the lest are 
not to be disregarded, Be industrivus, be 
be honest,;, deal in perfect Kindiess with all who 
come in your way; éxercising a wean Son! 
obliging spirit in-your own intercourse ; and if you 
do not prosper as rapidly, as any of your neighbours 
depend upon it you will be happy. 


—— 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878: 





GREAT progress has been made: in’ almost every 
branch: and! art of industry: since, the Lnternational 
Exhibition of! 1867, and there cam be.no, doubt that 
after a lapse of eleven years the publie,will be de- 
lighted to witness another great collection of all the 
industrial and artistic productions which. have come 


to light dering that time. Two years will suffice for 
the realisation of this. grand enterprise.. The Hxhi- 
bition of 2867 was only resolved -upow in, 1865, and 


‘time, when the oyster fi 


| eansed. by. the fact that the asand 
in, 1873. was forty-one francs (33s.), while in 1874 it 


available is insufficient for both breedin 
\tenings Great quantities are sent to 


| rapidly. 


your own cons |’ 





it was only in the month of August of the latter year 
that the plan of the palace was definitely adopted. 
The selection of a site is a most important matter, 
and the decision of the sub-commission will have to 
be well weighed by the superior commission, which 
will be appointed later. The situation of the build- 
ing exercises a great influence on the numberof 
visitors, and on the amount of profit which the 
general mass of humanity derives from the spectacle, 
In 1862 the Exhibition oceupied a space of 120,000 
square métres : that of 1867 necessitated a covered 
surface of 153,000 matres. Since 1867 industrial art 
and agricultural production have been steadily im~- 
proving all over the world. The commerce of France 
alone has increased from five milliards eight hundred 
millions to seven milliards seven hamdzed. millions of 
francs, a fact which may be acce ae a measure of 
the impulse given to business tliese great inter- 
national competitions. Taking these facts:into con- 
sideration, it is evident that a muoli larger area than 
the one emploged,ia 1867 will be required. The 
surface tobe-ocoupied in 1878 nsust bedstimated at 
225,000 métres. 
—_—_———— 


THE FRENCH OYSTER FISHERIES. 


ae 


Tux following informasiomi on the subject of 
oyster-culture will be off at the present 
this country are 
under the consideration.off tiie House of Comnsona. 
The facts are taken fitwmm tite last report by’ the 
French Inspector of Misheries, M.de Bon, tathe 


Minister of Marine :—= 
The oyster beds cultivation are generally 
_ wml have given most 


in a prosperous co 
satisfactory results, — diminution of 99,130 
francs (about 4.008) ia. ie of 1874 as com- 
pared with 6S y rent, de- 
crease, as the b 7’ Olonme,, ille, 
and La Teste wane’ worked iz the aemson of 
1873-4, as a preemmtionary measmpe. Tle fishing 
season comprisemthe mondiieet Seber bem tes April, 


inclusive. 


As regardsy fim bed@ af the bason of Aveachon, aN 
if they wer@ end of 1874 their pro- 
duce was of elie in the returnefor nem 


year. ray Leonsig 
Ato dtedigiing through eight tides yielded 
ree pins 11,300,000 enaght: im 
the preesditmg yeam. Motwithstanding this lage 
catch large membem@efloysters are left for breeding 


purposes... - i 
The 1873 showed the effects of oyster 
oul Tn 1874 the sneeess: 


ture, , 
rt still more evident, as tlie 


y— 

In 1873, 42,342,250 oysters, bred in the pares at 
Archachon, were sold, realising 1,736,032 francs 
(69,4411.) 

In 1874, 82,345,233 oysters, bred at Areaclion, 
were sold, realising 2,058,630 francs.(82,345/.) 

raceneee in 1874, 40,002,983 oysters, and 


It will be seen that the 42,000,000 oysters sold 
in.1878.fetched a proportionately larger sum than 
the» 82,000,000 sold in 1874, he difference is 
rica per tho 


fell.to twenty-five :francs (1/.), in consequence of the 
abundance of this bivalve. On the other hand, the 
lower rate has proved even more remunerative to 
the oyster- er than the higher price. The pro- 
duction, at Arcachon is so great that pac 7973 

‘at- 


ing figures tae | 


Of the 200.000,000 of marketable ware collected 
last year at Auray, twosthirds have been actually 
sold, while the remaining portion are kept back in 
ponds, where they will be sheltered from the effect 
of the winter or left on the tiles, and will not bo 
removed till the second year. 


THE DEPTH OF THE SEA. 





Ata mesting of the Royal Society, Mr. Siemens 
D.C.L., F.R.S., exhibited the instrument he has 
devised to ascertain the depth of the sea by a new 
means, without a sounding line. He has worked, 
out the requirements, starting with the proposition 
that the total gravitation of the earth, as measured 
on its normal surface, i# composed of the separate 
attractions of all its parts, and that the attractive 
influence of each volume» varies directly as its 
density and inversely as tle square of its distance 
from the point of measurement. The density of sea 
water being abou@026, audi that of the solid con- 
stituents compesing the ernst of the earth about 
2°763 (this beiimg the mean density of mountain 
limestone, gummife, basalt, slate, and sandstone), it 
follows that @@ imterveming depth of sea water 
must exercigem semaibleimfluemce upon total gravi- 
tation if mememred! om tte surface of the sem Mr. 
Simens showed low thie fnfikence can be-proved 
mathematically, ite cousideving, in the. first place, 
the attractive:walmeefiany titin slice of substance in 
a pla tethe-earth’s radius, suposing 
that the eartle ie = @ perfect sphere, of 
uniforms density, amd) mot affseted by centrifugal 
force. It wag im I@6®)titat Min Simens first attemp- 
ted to constructem ixetivamment) based on these prin- 
ciples. The diffiemlities he then encountered 
he has since everteme, and the present instru- 
ment is the seswht, af iti latest work. He pro- 
poses to call ite Ustitometer;and it consists essen- 
tially of a vertiion! collmasm of mercury, contained in 
@ steel. tube extensions: at both 
extremities, se ae to imerease tie terminal area of 
‘Tho Dowor- en it closed by means of 

off steel and the 
of mesenry is in the 
Sect ketens- foree. derived 
apival steel. springs of 
tlte-same lenctlmam the colimmmof. mercury. One of 
tite peculiarities af this mecienical arrangeuient is 
that: it im peamthermal, the diminishing elastic force 
-of the with rise of @ being com- 
bys similar deerense of ial of the 
mereury column, which decrease mds upon the 
given: to the areasof the steel tube and 
its: cup-like extensions Tise instrument is sus- 
& short: distance above its centre of gravity 
| it * universal: iw order to cause it to retain its 
vertieal position, notwithstanding the motion of the 
vessel; and vertical oscillations of the mercury are 
almost entirely prevented by a local contraction of 
the mercury column to a very small orifice. The 
reading of the instrument is effected by means of 
electrical contact, which is established between the 
end of a micrometer screw and the centre of the 
elastic diaphragm. ‘The pitch of the screw and the 
divisions upon the rim are so proportioned that each 
division represents the diminution of gravity due to 
one fathom of depth. Variations in atmospheric 
pressure have no effect on the reading of the instra- 
ment, but corrections have to be made for latitude. 
The instrument has been actually tested in voyages 
across the Atlantic. 


A METRIO TREATY. 











arennes, 
Qléron, and. Saint, Jean de Luz, where they are | 
placed in tanke, in which they grow and improve | 
1,177 new oystersbeda were granted in. the 
basin in 1874, bringing up the total number to 2,427. 
French: capital, is continually. being invested in the 
business. 


‘Phe-district.of Auray supplies very few oysters 


| directly to the markets. The principal industry of 


this qnarter. consists in realising an enormous 
production. The fattening beds there have as yet 
given only poor result; in fact, there are only two 
or three. sposs, at some distance from the natural 
nage where. fattening them is attempted. 

he production at Au has. been. so enormous 
that an annual. yield of over 200,000,000; young, | 
oysters may be safely relied on. The price has fallen 
from 8fr.| (6s. 8d.) per 1,000 to, 3fr.. 50c., and 4fr. 
(2s: 10d. to 3s. 4d.) a fall which has had tho effect 
of. increasing. ‘the number of, breeding-beds in, the 
neighbourhood, and of attracting buyers from the 
fattening=beds, in all. parts. hen, the. latter | 
establishments are in close connection with the | 
breeding=beds, of which they are the the indis- 
putable accompaniment, the production of oysters 
will no doubt.be considerably increased, and reduced | 
prices. will bring them within the reach of a much | 
larger number of people. 


Tue President has recently sent to the Senate for 
ratification a treaty, the object of which is to estab- 
lish an international uniformity and precision in the 
standard of weights and measures. Phe treaty is be- 
tween the United States and the governments of 
Austria, Argentine Republic, Belgium, Bragil, Den- 
mark, Spain, France, Italy, Peru, Portugal, Russia, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, and 
Venezuela, It contains an agreement. between all 
the parties; to maintain in Paris, at the common ex- 
pense, ® permanent bureau ef, weights and measures, 
tobe under the control of an internatioual committee, 
The bureau is to: be charged with the followicg 
duties ; 

1, All comparisons) and varifications of the new 
prototype of the meter and kilogramme. 2. The 
custody of the international prototypes. 38. The 
periodical comparison of the international prototypes 
and of test copies, as well as comparison of the stan- 
dardg of non-metrical weights and measures used in 
different countries for scientifie purposes. 5. The 
standarding and comparison of geodesic measuring 
bars. 6. The comparison of standards and scales of 
precision, the verification of which may be requested 
by governments, scientific societies, or even by con- 
strucéors or mien of science. 
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(THE LETTER RETURNED. ] 


SIDE BY SIDE, 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Tue day passed. Fortunately, Janet was able to 
preserve her solitude unbroken tili nearly night. 

Lady Hammersley was good-natured enough to 
choose this time, of all others, for the indulgence of 
a@sick headache. She kept her bed, too miserable 
‘even to wish even for her favourite’s soviety; half 
inclined, as she lay, partially dosing, on her pillows, 
and heard the roar of the sea below the window, to 
think that she must be in a ship’s cabin, rocking up 
and down upon the troubled waters of the Bay of 
Biscay ; and the delusion rendered her more ill and 
miserable than ever. 

The poor old parrot-beaked bird would have been 
an appalling object for any creature to contemplate, 
as she lay there, with her frizzed “front.” But 
luckily there was no one to see her; so, I need not 
expose the delicate secrets appertaining to an 
elderly woman’s mysterious toilet. 

Toward evening, the Baronet’s relict found her- 
self somewhat better, and sent to ask Janet if she 
would go for a drive. It was easier to consent 
than to find reasons fora refusal. So, she went. 

Miss Carrington appeared quite her usual self, sv 
far as ability to talk calmly and be agreeable was 
concerned ; though when dressing, she had been 
eo afraid her ghastly pallor would tell tales that she 
had asked Mademoiselle Leontine for some of the 
pink, wherewith that model of all the virtues neces- 
eary to a waiting-woman habitually brightened the 
tint of her sallow complexion. 

For the first time in her life, Janet rubbed her 
cheeks with rouge, till they seemed to her blushing 
with shame of her weakness. 

But her veil was down when she got into the car- 
riage, and Lady Hammersley’s eyes were still too 
dizzy, and her a too painful, for her to notice if 
her friend had tatooed herself like a South Sea 
Islander. 





The fresh air revived the old lady somewhat, and 
she began to chatter; of course, after the pleasant 
habit common to everybody's intimates, selecting the 
precise subject most distasteful to Janet. 

“And what do you think of the minister's 
friend ?”? asked Lady Hammersley, abruptly, after 
she had been roused into scorn and merriment by 
the remarkable costume of one of her acquaint- 
ance, whose carriage they met. Lady Hammersley 
herself had on a bonnet which looked like a dilapi- 
dated bird cage, with the tails of two pheasants 
and a cocatoo’s crest,hanging out of it; a purple 
gown, of a tint so excruciatingly bad, that it set 
one’s teeth on edge, and a pair of sea-green gloves 
hiding her aristocratic hands; but for all that, she 
could perceive the errors against good taste com- 
mitted by her countrywomen, and was very severe 
thereupon. ‘What did you think of him, my 
dear? That Mr. Lane, or Mayne, or Payne, or 
whatever his name was?’ she continued, with an 
airy lightness which irritated Janet inexpressibly. 

“T did not think about him,” the young y 
replied. 

“*Then he did not please you ?’”’ pursued the old 
lady, remembering her fears of the previous night, 
when she had observed how handsome the man was. 
“He is not ugly. Somebody said he was a genius. 
Now, I have a horror of that sort of animal. They 
are always so erratic; have been so from Solomon 
down ; for I suppose he was a genius, since he wrote 


‘Not the surest proof in the world, I should 
think,” returned Janet, disdainfully. ‘‘ Worth has 
not sent me that box of dresses, as he promised,” 
she added, rushing off to a fresh subject, with a sud- 
denness which might have been natural in another 
woman: but Lady Hammersley knew that Janet 
thought less of such disappointments than many of 
her sex. 

**T should not suppose it could matter much,” re- 
torted she, rather crossly. ‘‘ You have at least a 
dozen you have never had on.” 





There was a eorcert in the 


evening, and Lady 
Hammersley was so much brightened up by a good 


dinner, plenty of champagne and black ee, 
she felt no disposition to remain in her chamber. 
The music would sound nicely, and she owed 
Austrian general his revenge at piquet. She never 
could bear to Gengpeint e, 
Besides, it would look as if she really wanted to 
keep his money if she stayed away. 
found oceans of reasons, and never the real 
one, which was, that lights, and bustle, and amuse- 
ment were a necessary part of her existence. 
Go she would, in spite of Janet’s persuasions 
ps somewhat selfish persuasions, as Janet 
q 


to @ quiet evening. 
t y ' would not, hear of her re- 


ua 
maining upstairs; so, Carrington was forced 
to change her dress, wens Die aagerss indued her- 
at, in amelie costume fondly believed 
perfection. 

When the weight of her young mistress’s toilet 
was off her mind, the last pin , the last finish- 
ing touch given, Mademoiselle tine unpuckered 
her brows, heaved a sigh of exultation, and was 
able to think of ordinary matters. 


“T quite forgot a letter that came while made- 
moiselle was at dinner,’’ said she. “‘ Mademoiselle 
knows how I always concentrate my energies; put 
my soul into the work of dressing mademoiselle 
So, she will excuse my negligence, | hope.’’ 

‘Tt is of no.consequence. Where is the letter ? 
awry there was no such thing in the world,” said 

anet. 

“T will bring it. I left it on the table, in made« 
moiselle’s saion.”’ 

“Never mind. Iam going in there to sit down 
till Lady Hammersley is reat ,” Janet replied. 

She passed into the adjoining chamber, went up 
to the table, saw the letter. She recognized the 
writing at once. A storm of anger and pain 
darkened her eyes. She took an envelope from the 
desk, wrote'a name on it, thrust the unopened 
letter therein, sealed it, and rang the bell. 

Her factotum, Old Philip, the faithfulest creature 
the sun ever shone on, who served her father before 
Janet was born, and adored her as Italians do their 
saints, appeared in answer to her summons. 

‘* Be good enough to find where that person is 
stopping,’ said Janet; pointing to the name she 
had written on the envelope; ‘and have this given 
to him at once.” - 

Old Philip bowed, glanced at the address as he 
took up the epistle, gave his mistress one quick 
look -of troubled surprise, and left the chamber. 

Ashe reached the landing which led to the read- 
ing and ball-rooms, he met Harold Payne. 

‘The gentleman called suddenly : 

“Philip! Itis Philip! How do you do?” 

The old man looked at him with angry eyes, and 
held out the letter. 

“ My mistress bade me give you this,” said he ; 
* but she did not bid me speak to you.” 

He hurried away. 

Payne stood under the chandelier, and opening 
the envelope, saw his own letter, with the seal in« 
tact. 


The first — of the concert was nearly over, 
when Lady Hammersiey and Miss Carrington en< 
tered the rooms. 

It was all wearisome and odious to Janet. The 
music sounded harsh and discordant. Even the 
cheerful talk of her favourite, the minister, waa a 
bore. 

But the fault, or the misfortune, was entirely 
Janet’s own ; for the concert was a brilliant success 
in every way. P 

‘The Russian Grand Duke had changed his royal 
mind, and instead of departing that mormnhe waa 
still in Biarritz, and honoured the affair by his 
august presence. . 

So it came about, that Apraxin and Harold Payne 
met in the billiard-room, and exchanged courteous 
greetings for the benefit of the bystanders. 

“I trust.you received my note of explanation,” 
the prince found an opportunity to say in Payne’s 
ear, ‘and that it was satisfactory ?” 

“Perfectly so,” returned Payne. “I had heard 
already that your master’s son had deferred his 
departure until to-morrow, so I knew that our 
little interview must be put off till another day.’ 

“[ shall be back to-morrow night,” continued 
the prince, biting his lips under his moustache. 

sa | belles rhea two Siento a — or Bey 
necessary details,’ said Payne, mly. “ - 
night, and good-by till we meet at St. Jean de Suz 
on Saturday.” ‘ . 

And he walked away, leaving the haughty Russian 
noble with an almost uncontrollable desire to 
throttle him for his languid com re, and enyying 
men in a rank of life sufficiently low for them to 
adjust their hatreds by choking their enemy’s life 
out with murderous hands, instead of only finding 
the comparatively tame satisfaction of using pistols 
and having to wait till polite preliminaries can be 
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settled and Grand Dukes proved obliging enough to 
go about their business. 


The concert took its course. Between the pieces, ' 


nibbled ices, absorbed cooling beverages, 


Miss Carrington did her part well enough, and 
ervey ag that it was hard work, unless it 

ight praxin. 
“Teast tees, as he made one of the little group 
about, Janet saw his handsome eyes fastened upon 
her with a look of keen observation; but she read 
i and they positively 


had never believed that his feeling was any- 
thing more than admiration, or the sight of a newer 
face, would obliterate. But now she read that in 
his eye which she could not mistake. He loved 


her. 

Hard, almost cruel, as she was, in many ways, 
not from the dictates of her nature, but rendered so 
by the wearing misery of her fate, Janet always 

ieved when she chanced to hurt a real, honest 


. 
. 


affection 

She had miso faith in men, but she knew 
that, with ail his ts, and they were principally 
thew 4c temper and pride, Apraxin was foaoubabis 
an e. 

She had known him, now, fora number of months, 
and many facts concerning him had come to her 
knowledge, which, sceptic as she-was, given 
her confidence in his integrity. 

t time, she learned that 


he looked back on her con- 
i had flirted 


was & man any woman might 

She might if her heart was not 
In a worldly point of view what 
ion could be offered than this? 
she wished, she dared not accept. 
t+ sting. She dared not! 
Carrington, 80 misdirected or 
had reason to fear any 


suffering in the spasm of 
is reflection kindled in her soul. 
People were leaving their chairs, moving about in 
a pause of the music. 
e was seated in the inner room, near one of the 
She slipped out 


pet, looking across the swee 

of white sand dod the glory of the sea, when prs 

found Apraxin beside her. 

on not afraid of potting cold ?” he asked. 

bring you a shawi ?” 

pew J want a shaw] on such a 
returned she, unable to repress 


I 
night 
response, which sprang only from ner- 
ness. 
“Tt is rather fresh, I think. But you are not 
well,” he said. : 
“Only cross,” she replied. “ Not worth talking 


suffocati 
the irritab: 
vou 


to. I go back into the rooms presently. The 
music is very good this evening.”’ 

She could not easily have given him a plainer dis- 
missal ; but he paid no attention thereto. 

**Tell me what is the matter ?’’ he said, sucdenly. 
‘Ah! I thought all these months had made us 
friends! I know you are either ill, or something 
troubles you.”’ 

‘Of course, we are friends; but even friends 
must not ask questions,’’ she answered, trying to 
speak playfully. ‘‘ I ought to have said, must not 
take fancies. There is nothing the matter, only I 
am stupid. Let us talk of something more interest- 
ing.” 

a can only talk and think of one thing,” he 
said. 

She knew what was coming now. No escape 
possible. She would have given this world and the 
next to find such. 

She stepped back and began to walk slowly down 
the terrace without knowing what she did. He 
walked on beside her, sufficiently excited not to 
remember that there was anything odd in her sud- 
denly-commenced promenade. 

The terrace is a very long one. From where they 
had been standing, there was a good hundred feet 
to cross before reaching the end. A man may say a 
great deal in the time necessary for traversing that 
distance, if he be ready with his speech, and Apraxin 
did not lack words—words that were well chosen 
and eloquent, and bore the ring of sincerity in their 
utterance. 

She tried several times to interrupt him, but it 
was perfectly useless. Then a horrible temptation 
seized Janet Carrington. She realised, even at the 
instant, what a wickedness it was so much as to in- 





dulge it for a single breath, but she was sorely 


eo 
en he told her of his love, when she re- 
membered the worldly position he could give her, 
reflected what a vengeance it would be for the 
wrong that had long ago been done her, she had a 
strong impulse in her soul to lay her hand in his, to 
camper y with him into the new life he offered, reck- 
ess Of the risk. 

The moon was shining almost as brightly as day. 
They were nearing the end, Apraxin speaking 


eagerly all the while. 

** Don’t!” she cried, with a sudden terror of her- 
self. ‘ Don’t! I cannot listen—I must not?’ 

But her voice was so low and choked, that he did 
not catch the words. Probably, if he had, they 
would have continued just the same. 

A great stand of flowering plants, flanked by two 
tall shrubs, had been taken out of the concert-room 
to give place for seats, and seton the terrace. They 
were close to it. 

“T only tell you, over and over, the same thing. 
T love you! Ah, try tocarefor me! See, take my 
hand. Give me a little hope that I may one day 
claim you for my wife.’’ 

As he spoke, Janet Carrington saw Harold Payne 
behind the screen of plants, He had been leaning 
over the  perepet.. He turned at the sound of voices, 
caught the words distinctly. It was a case where 
to move was impossible; to step forth, having 
heard such utterances, would have been a cruelty 
and an insult. He retreated as far as he could, and 
stood still. 

Janet was between the prince and the stand. He 
saw nothing, heard nothing, in his eagerness. It 
seemed to Janet Carrington that seven times seven 
devils entered her soul. Harold Payne should hear 
—should be made to believe that she was utterly 
reckless; ready to dare him to the uttermost, to 
run any risk to secure a new life—the splendour of 
the position offered her. 

“T vet re there is a secret in my life,” she 
said, ina , audible voice, as if continuing some 
explanation she had begun before they got near 
enough for Payne to hear their conversation. ‘‘ You 
could not endure that. No woman could ask you 
todo it.” 

* T could trust you,” Apraxin answered. 

His generous answer filled her with contrition 
toward him. She remembered how cruel it was to 
torture him thus.. But she could not stop—she 
could not! She could see Harold Payne ; see him 
twist his hands together in a spasm of rage and 
suffering ; could tell, by his face, that he was trying 
not to listen ; and he should. He should! 

“ My trust in you has no bounds,” Apraxin said. 
“You could set no condition to which I would not 
consent.” i 

Ne ay I asked you to kill some one for me?” 


cried she. 

**T would do it.” 

She burst out laughing. Not she, it seemed to 
her, but the fiends that had possession of her, 
laughed aloud. 

The sound of that wicked laughter, in a measure 
brought her back again to sanity. She trembled 
violently. A womanly throb of shame and remorse 
for her wanton cruelty to this man, who loved her, 
tore her heart. 

She seized Apraxin’s arm and hurried him back 
along the terrace, beyond the reach of Payne’s hear- 
ing. 

“Forgive me!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Oh, forgive 
me! Icannot love you! I am not worth loving. 
Save your heart for a better woman.’’ 

** Janet! Janet!’’ he cried. 

‘* Be still! Notaword more! For God’s sake, 
goaway’ I believe I ama fiend to-night! Avoid 
me! Hate me——”’ 

He was staring at her in dumb wonder. She 
could not finish her passionate words. A gentle- 
man game hurrying toward them from one of the 
concert-rooms ; a Kussian belonging to the Grand 
Duke’s suite. 

“Monsieur Nordhoff is looking for you,” said 
Janet, with a composure which, following so close 
upon her excited speech, made her marvel as much 
as it did the prince. 

“Good evening, mademoiselle,’’ said the new 
comer. “ Apraxin, I bega thousand pardons ; but 
his Highness is asking for you.” * 

Itis all very well to be a great Russian noble 
for many reasons, but the position has a side 
which too closely resembles slavery to be pleasant, 
I should suppose, and the present was a case in 


point. 

“The Grand Duke has received a dispatch he 
wishes to show you,” pursued Nordhoff. “ It must 
be answered at once.”’ 

There was nothing for Apraxin to do but to apo- 
logise to Miss Carrington and offer his arm. She 
walked on with the two mento the room she had 
left, Nordhoff talking idle nonsense, she endcavour- 
ing to answer—Apraxin incapable of speech from 








excitement and wrath at this interruption, which 
caused him to anathematize his sovereign’s son 
in the depths of his soul. 

When they left her, Janet went in search of Lady 
Hammersley, whom she found very tired and 
anxious bed, 1g te her room. So the two departed. 
Janet kissed her good-night, and Lady Hammersley 
took her aristocratic, weary old body off to bed. 

Miss Carrington found the exemplary Leontine 
dozing over a French novel and dismissed her for 
the night. 

“Tcan undress myself,” she said. ‘ You look 
tired. Go to bed at once, like a good creature. Ah, 
do let me alone,”’ she added, with an entreaty, not 
@ command, in her voice, as Leontine began to ex- 
postulate. 

That damsel had never seen ker mistress in such 
@ mood, and departed without delay. 

Miss Carrington never scolded, but, on the other 
hand, she was always so reserved and stately that 
Leontine stood in awe of her, and this sudden burst 
of childish petulance startled the woman. 

Janet.sat down by the window. She heard the 
bell of the Casino strike twelve. A sudden restless- 
ness came over her, She felt that she should go 
utterly mad if she did not get out of the house. 

(To be continued.) 








THE TURNEKS’ COMPANY'S PRIZES. 


Tux Turners’ Company, according to their custom 
propose to give this year their silver medals and 
the freedom of the Company, and of the City of 
London, to any workman who may dend in the best 
specimen of hand turning in wood, pottery, aud dia- 
monds. The competition in wood includes turning 
in both hard and soft wood. The work must be all 
hand turning, produced in the lathe without special 
rest or tool apparatus, and the carving must be the 
work of the exhibitor. The competition in pottery 
includes terra cotta, stone, earthenware and porcelain, 
but all unglazed. The bronze medal of the Company 
will be given to the competitor second in merit, and 
the Company’s certificate of merit to the third, in 
each of the above subjects of competition. In ad- 
dition to this, the Coart has placed at the disposal of 
the judges a sum of 30J., to be distributed, according 
to their discretion, as money prizes, viz., 151. among 
the exhibitors ia wood, and 151. among those iu 
pottery. In the diamond cutting and polishing com- 
petition, the Baroness Burdett Coutts, who is a 
member of the Company, has placed at the disposal 
of the Court the sum of 50/., to be distributed in this 
class among the competitors, according to the discre- 
tion of the judges. Specimens of work under this 
heading will be divided into classes, as follows :— 
Class A. Brilliants weighing more than one carat. 
Class B. Brilliants weighing under one carat. Class 
C. Single cut, Class D. Roses. In each class a 
prize will be given if the specimens entered are con- 
sidered worthy, but the first prize of 25/. and the 
silver medal will be adjudged to the candidate who 
shows the highest excellence of workmanship in the 
greater number of the above-named classes, In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned prize, there will be the 
bronze medal of the Company and certificates of 
merit; the remaing 251. will be distributed according 
to the discretion of the judges. Candidates for the 
first prize must send in specimeas of work in not 
less than three out of the four classes, For further in- 
formation as to conditions of competition, application 
should be made to Mr. R. L. Lovelaud, Hon. Sec, 
to the Competition Committee, 4, Hare-court, Temple, 
London, E,C. 


ELECTRIC GAS BURNER. 


Tue National Assembly at Versailles is illumina- 
ted by 356 gas burners, and these are lighted by 
electricity, The apparatus was constructed by M. 
Gaiffe, who had to deal with a difficult problem, as 
the burners were too far from each other to com- 
municate the light to each other. The system, 
which is largely adopted in this and other countries, 
of heating a platinum wire to redness by means of 
electric piles, was rejected, as it would have re- 
quired a number of batteries, yet the lighting would 
still have been slow, and the. wires would be in great 
danger of being broken when the chandeliers and 
lusters were cleancd. M., Gaiffe adopted the system 
of lighting by the spark, 

The apparatus consists of—1, a battery, with 
hydro-chlorate. of ammonia and peroxide of man- 
ganese; 8, an induction coil; 3,a series of con- 
ductors, with a total length of 1,400 metres, so well 
solated as to louse none of the charge, although the 
tension is immenec; 4,355 inflamers, one to each 
burner ; 5, a covtact breaker between the battery aud 
the coil; and finally, a distributor worked by baud 
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which sends the current to the variéus sets of barner® 
in rotation. 

The batteries consist of four couples, 20 inches 
high, connected together by means of two thick 
copper conductors, There is a special. arrangement 
for-preventing the possible accident of the current, 
not being cut off by the attendant ; the apparatus is 
placed in# kind of press.or cupboard, which is closed 
by. sliding. door, and. when the latter is shut. it 
strikes down the lever of the contact breaker men- 
tioned sbove. A condactor from one end.of the coil 
touches all the lustres ; a second, from the opposite 
end, is: attached to an isolated. discharging, rod, 
which the attendant holds in his hand, The. dis- 
tributor on which he operates consists of a-slabiof, 
india-rubber, having eighteen. metallic. buttons, each 
connected by a wire with as many lustres, 

The conductors are formed of four copper wires 
with triple-covering o! gutta-pereba, tarredycord, and 
india-rubber ribbon: They are supported by: vule. 
canite—Caoutchoue darciisolators, andat all places 
where they require to be’ covered over; the parts. of 
wite are’ enveloped in an additional casting of india- 
rubber, two willittétres in thicktess.. The actual 
illuminators’ are-fixed' ona small circular plate, which 
is placed on the gas-pipe juet-below the burner ; they 
consist of two pieces of thick.iron.wire, bent above, 
so that their points, which are fitted with strong 
platinam wire abouts quarter of atv inch long; are 
exactly where the explosivemixture of gas and air 
is formed.. The-distance between the points is haifa 
millimetre, All the iNaminators of the same; 
are connected wit one another and with the con-» 
ductors, so as te form.a circuit.with.as-mang breaks. 
as these jets. 

Standing: im the ouvrent: of ais whieh feeds. the: 
burner iron wiresare kept cools When: the gas:is.to- 
be lighted, the operator turns: it.on and waite.» fow | 
minutes that theair may all be driven. out. of- the: 
pipes, places the coil in connection with the batteries, 
and touches the eighteen metal. buttons of the 
distributer successively with his disohargiug rod. 
‘The whole ofthe burners: are lighted: in. fourteen: 
seconds. The apparatus bas. worked, for two years 
without interruption, and the batteries. have only. 
expended three:kilogrammes of zinc. 








STATISTICS 


Great Droreacs’ In’ Emteratron. — During’ 
the past’ twelve months the: emigration from the 
Mersey’ showe-# falling off as compared with the 
year 1874, of 33;903. The total number whieh left the 
Mersey duting:the quarter ending December was 
12,132; and! of: thear:7,952 were: English, 90'Seotel, 
982 Irish; 2,505:foreigners, and £93:-whose: nation: 
ality is net given. These show: a decrease, 
as compated) with the corresponding: quarter of 
1874; of 7,600.. Im December the number 
of emigrants sailing from: the: Mersey: wasy 2,270, 
and of these 1,008 sailed. under tha: terms. of the 
Emigration Act to the. United States,. Not! under 
the act there sailed 1,059 to: the United. States, 26 
to Africa, 8 to. West Indies, 42. to. Novia . Scotia, 25 
Victoria, 34 to. East Indies,and 68 toSouth America 
—which shows deerease,.as compared. with. De- 
cember in. 1874, ne} 188. 

Tue. British. Muszum.—A parliamentar er 
relating.to the British Museum just comet vite 
that the total number of persons admitted last 
year to view the general collections (exclusive of 
readers)was 523,817, including 3,514 admitted on 
Monday and Saturday evenings from six’ to eight 
o’clock from the 8th May to the 15th of August. 
[he number of visits to the reading-room for the 
purpose of study or research was:105,310; giving an 
average of 360 daily, and each reader consulted on 
an average 13 volumes pérditm. There were added 
to the libtary during. the: year 36,786 volumes and 
pamphlets; of which 1,731 were presented, 7,223 
received in pursuanve.of the. laws of. English.copy- 
right, 539 reeeived under the International Copyright 
treaties, and: 27,293 acquired: by purchase. In the 
department of prints and drawings, 12,861 acquisi- 
tions have been. made during, the year,. the most 
important of which were obtained. by purchase at 
the sale ofthe Galichon colleetion in i 
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A Wuirts Licut For Dark Roow Wixpowsi— 
At the last meeting of the Ghent sectiow of the 
Kelgian Soviety; * Von’ Monckhoven ‘conrmuni- 
catec a yeryinteresting' and! curions fact: Having 
to darken a réom inwhich to dry carbon tissue and 
having nothing: om hand bat red and green giuss; 
and rot cnouglr of either to cover the: window en- 
lireiy, he used! half of cach) altérnating, it Tho 








result was that at a-certaim distance from the wim 





| same period amounted to: 30,251,047L,, including: 
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dow the red and green. lights blended: toget 
formed a white light. This white t. has no action 

on the sensitized carbo tissue: If'it should have 

no action-on the sensitized collodiomw plate, it would 

be excellent to illaminate our dark rooms: » If there: 
should be:no difficulty im» procuring: red: aud green 

glass which would transmit: no rays : having: w} 
chemieal action; a window’ might be! fitted: alter- 

nately with red and green panes of smilbsize. 

DRYING UP oF A+ SBA.—An: American engineer of 
ertinence, Mr. Spalding, has submitted: toethe Geol 
graphical Commission of Russia a remarkable report: 
onthe Caspian and the Black. Seas. Mr. Spal ag 
maintains that the Caspian isedrying up, and wi 
slowly become a desert, while the dimimution: of 
rainfall will destroy the surrounding territories: 
This, he says, has already océurred in historio times, 
whole vountries-having been désoluted by the shrink- 
age of the Caspian. He recommends that a deep and 
broad cutting should be made from the Caspian west«~ 
ward fo 4 point where it would be five metres below" 
the’ leyél of the Black Sea; and a smaller 
cutting fromr that point fo the Black Sea. 
The water of the latter, which’ is 15° 
metres. higher than that of the Caspian, would then 
cut a déep and broad ehannel for itself, and’ refill the 
Caspian toits old level, givitg, in fifty years, straight 
ocean communication. between the Mediterranean 
and Persia, The distance betwéen the Black Séa 
and the Caspian is. 160 miles. The period required’ 
for refilling might be reduced. one-half, bya cut con - 
necting the Don and the Volga, so that the waters, 
of..both rivers, instead of those.of the Volga:only, 
might fall into the-Caspians Mr. Spalding calcu- 
lates.that.the.two cuttings might be finished in six. 
years, but says nothing of the expense, which might, 
however, be-redaced by the employment of convicts 
and the seval regiments of the-army, 

Ovaw Por, Sx4xe Brtes.—The ar A aye 
an Australian journal; and if it ‘ise y ise 
simple‘cure, A: settler who can justly quote,about 
twenty years of experience in the Australian bush,.| 
recently’ informed the: “ Pleasant Creek News’’ that 
he: had on‘ severab occasions tested the efficacy of the 
wet mud fouwd ini swamps and creeks; asa cure for: 
poisonous bites. He speaks from trials mads « by 
himself, and: by” others}. witnéssedr by timl. It is J 
alleged’ that the mere rubbing of wet | muadover'thie 
part bit. n by a/tarantula; centipeds, seorpion or other 
venomous’ iuseét,’ is as’ certain a ctre:as'can! be 
applied’to such arclass-of wounds, 


Ravrprry oF FivctratTion:—Dr; Fieitmann:: lias}: 


calivd : attention to” tlie fact’ now generality kiown}: 
that, contrary’ to what at first siglit' might ‘be ex: 
pected,: filtration. is much‘ more'rapid' throagh thick 
paper than througli thin 7 and-that it is'almust twice 
as. rapid through a double tilter as through a*singiv’ 
one, and'still’ more’ rapid ‘through'a triple'one: He 
says that he has taken advautage.of this factfor~as’ 
number of years, by. employing in quantitative 
analyses a filter of heavy paper beneath the thin 
one. 
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Tue death is announced from Stuttgart. of Herr 
Julius Goetermann, the celebrated violin player and 
composer, 

A TELEGRAM from Rome states that Queen 
Isabella hae'adiressed a-letter to the Pope, in: which 
she offers’ vo intervene with her son King: Alfonso, 
with regard to the religigns question in Spaini 

Tue freedom and livery of the Turvere’ Company 
has been presented to Livutenaut Cameron fér bis rée- 
cent exploration of the African continent ; and‘to Dr. 
Atherstone, a distinguished geologist, for his dis- 
covery of the Diamond Fields’ of the southern'part of 
Africa 

Ttrere has just been discovered’ at the’ Louvre tlie 
real portrait of the great anatomist André Vesale, 
known by the famous engraving of “ The" Lesson of 
Anatomy,” It is the work of Jean Calcar, the de- 
signer of tlie anatomical plates-of Vesale. Tho illis- 
trious surgeon is representéd at the age of twenty 
six, leaning on a column. Ona ring of his loft hand 
the following inscription has been made out :—*“ A, 
V. B. Audreas Vosaluus Bruxelliensis,” clearly esta- 
blishing, the authenticity of the picture, 

Tur Academy states that a society has been 
formed.for the purpose of photographing, relics of Old 
London, The subjects chosen for this, year’s: issue 
are :—(1), (2), Old Houses in Wych-street ; (3),(4), 
Old Houses:in Drary-laue ; .(5), Lincoln’s-iun .Gate- 
way; (6), Lineoln’s-inan—old. chambers, 

Tue InpIAn Luncer.—The* financial statement 
of-Sir William Muir was. published on the-31st ult, 
itis thaw summarised in a Reuter’s télegram:—~ 
‘The secounts for 1874-75 show a) total. revenue of 
Hou hTel, Tho ordinary expenditure: dining: tho: 








2.237,860l: for the Famine, Relief Fund,. The extraor- 
dinary expenditure for public worke-was.4249, 5661. 
The regular estimates for 1875-76 place the revenue 


at 50,991,0001., and the ordinary expenditure at . 


49,744,000/.,, including 656,000/., the. balance, of- a. 
sim expended for the: relief of the-famina, The 
extraordinary expenditare: for: public works. is--esti- 
mated at 4,143,000/. The Budget forr1876-77 esti- 
mates the revenue at 50,480,0001., andthe ordinary 
experiditure at 50,336,000/. The-extraordinary‘ex- 
penditure for public worke‘is fixed at 3\759,000ly to 
meet whicli is proposed) during’ the* financial 


1876-77, to raise 3,000,0001, by loauey inoadtg: 
860,000. on account’ of’ the Scindia and Holker 
ways. The remaining 2/640,000L." isto be-raised ia’ 


England by the’ Secretary‘of State. No ‘loan’ is. to 
be raised’ in India; and no‘fréesi? taxation is intend od 


for the year 1876-77. The cash balances in India dt” 


the end of 1875-76 are estitnated at 16,2/9;2141, and’at 


the end of 1876-77 at 13;552,6141. The Budget'stiows” 


all branches of the’ revenue to be favourable, The 
receipts from Custottis duties havé- in ? 
the new Tariff Act came into operation, but the*falr 
in the rate of exchange -canses an éstimated loss‘of 
over 1,000,0002.. sterlidg: The Government tas 
resolved to restrict the expéniditare on public works 
as.far.as, possible while exchange cont nueé un- 
favourable, The drawings of the Sodvetary, of State 
on the. Indian T: the ens finducia 
and the loss by 


d 
year will amount to 13,500, 
" Paar" ted at ro. 

‘Tue. Volunteer. Review: se 08 on -Baster: Mone 


day was witnessed by; maey, thousands. of. persons: 
from» tle: neigh towns! and,. frou a 
About 7,000 volunteers of all rawke were. present, 
including! the ldcal corps. anda strong battalion. from 

in) supreme: command), and: the: divisional..lead¢ére. 
were Oolonsis’ Perey! Fiskding: and | 

The 'shametig lit consisted onlyvofisimiple'man aurea), 
which: were déscribed as ‘Hawing: bevome confused at, 
the:emd. The: volaniteors were con veyed: tov their’ 
various! destinations: ia tithe: andy withaat/ 
casualtiés‘of way kinds -shem-fight.sad review 
aaaees bet rect tt at about 
2 ‘spectators. 








A MAGNIFICENT illustrated® editism:’ of Viotor: 
Hito's “Qitstrel “trefze””" Hite? recenthy* been 
published'in Paris. “grout anthor himself, wis 
is ‘said ‘to"have’ considtrable-telent’ av’ an’ artist) Has 
eontributed three illustrations to’ this ge vn 
other ev ‘are by’ suttt artists’ ae* Mo: 
Lati¢on; Blin, Daoist Wergs: Gilbert, Kut? Bodmer, 


and Ed, Bayard, 
Mr. Geoxee Gopwnyr at the fértitth 


presided 
annual meeting of te. Art Untdt; of Loudon. It-waw 
stated in thé report that the ypsr’é subscriptions had’ 


ie3.—If is. 


exceeded 20,0002. 

‘Mr. Sims Reeves ow’ SPELLING 
stated, that Mr. Sims. Reeves having, bben solicited to 
act.ag-referee at a musical. bea, which, was F sing enon 
to be held in-the principal. town of.one of the. 
counties, and’ to be conducted on the plan of the now 
popular spelling bee, sent ‘the following; concise | re- 
ply :—‘ Grangemount, Beulah Spa, Upper Norweod,, 
April.8, 1876.—DearSir,—I.look.upon spelling, bees 
asan amusement for idiots, and beg todecline having, 
anything to do with the dnedin question-or any, othen, 
—Y¥our obedient. sérvant, J. Sims Reeves:’? 

Marrpranc-—~Malibran's) greatest: amusenient. in. 
Milam wasths puppet Teatro Girolamoy where she 
spent every moment she could spare’ The stulpter 
Valerio Nestic stunck: a: medal : bea her imege: 
encircled in the words, “ Maria Felititasy Garciw 
Miilibran ;” andon the reverse, “Per univetsale 
cousenso proclanaté mirabile nell azione e nel canto. 
Milano,-spocexxxry.” Our'the 14th! October, her 
last. appearance that season, tlie’ stage became’ a: 
garder of bouquets and'a shower of trinkets: 

A DISTINGUISHED artist has just od away iti 
the person of Jolin Gratiamt Long, tlie sttilptor, 
whose name will be remembered as that of theiti+ 
dividual to whom tite execution of tlic ‘lions for’ the 
Nilson monamont in Trafalgar Square was originalfy’ 
entrusted. He dicd on the 9th iust. at his residence 
in Harewood ake aire short but severe attack 
of bronebitis, aged a eventy years, MHis-oract 
age, however, is not known, as it was ond of’ lifs 
foibles to conceal the year of his birth. To MY. 
Lough we owe the “Comus’” ia the Egyptian Mail’ 
at the Mansion House, the. colossal statue of George 
Stephenson at. Newcastle-on-‘Cyne, and oilier statues 
of. Judge Talfourd, Sir Henry. Lord Taw. 
ronce,.ete. 

Buus JacketTs.—It, remains, to be seon. whethex; 
looking to the fact that fighting-ships. are lese 
numerous, aud require smaller crews than formerly; 
and, looking also to the: fact that, in. the event’ ef 
war, the merchant navy, would be used ettersively. 
some more definits attenipt suould! not be wade te 
intzoduce: a common: traiuingysclivol for botli ser- 
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vices, in place of the isolated efforts which 
scattered throughout the. country, a 


the continuous service system so as‘ to allow a man:| 
i by 

: old} 

in as of ose sas loeainae me 

’ reserve; ; by “in: this | 

way for a free ourrent of bona Ade eallors in ond-ont 

probable that most ‘of the evils now: | 


1 to et rib Bl the end of‘ a: cruise 
* fi / 
ever ing fee s0'as to have a 
/ an 


pew Tove! 
complained of would vanish, that room; would. be. 
found. for: the loafers: and:-idlers now! waiting: in 


eve wudae untae and that: an: effective: 
reserve be esta ed: 


FACETTA.. 


ee 





A CREDITABLE VIEW. 
MocCiisrmt: “Qitite right to’ get's ‘shioes, 
Molly, your fut ‘ill look illigant in leather!” 
Monuy: ‘Buty. sure; Ii can!t: pay: four them till 
Ckristmas |” 
Mo0. (after a pause): . ““Ttoth,. and’ it "ud" Bova; 
pityrto: hidesuch a»purty foot, acushla!”” = Funz 
er UND TRAN KTR 
Pat Man: “ Five-and-twenty minutes without:a‘ 
cheels!. You: must have. found. your: waterproof, 
warm, Mr. ies ?”” 
Wicarzs My déar sir; there Pema 
me: tocbe warm! 
LEAP YEAR.. 
“T’say, mother, that gifl’had the’ cheek to’aslt-me 
to dance! Fortunately, I’ could” téll’ her my’ card’) 
was fall!” Punehi. 


: 
: 
” 


UNENCUMBERED. 

Porsceman.; ‘“ Where d’.yer live ?” 

Losr Oump: “Boo-ce!. ‘don't know!” 

Porrceman: “Who's: yer‘father and mother?” 

Los?.Oxurip,:.. “‘ Ain’t got none.” 

Ponromman (perplexed):. “‘ Are: yer‘married?” 

Lost Cump: “No.” 

Porroeman: “Ah, shure, thin’ ye’reall right! 
Away ere ; Punch, 


you:go 
Tne fair sex are so fanciful and capricious: that; 
nothing’ cati be more natural” the their 
-Whimmen. 


‘Taw ‘arn ory THR Doo THAT Bir Hiw.~ During, 


the hearing,of an action recently brought in Liver-|_ 


pool by a workman against the owner of # dog that 
had bitten him, the.animal was accommodated with. 


a seat‘on the bench; and‘so won the heart: of judge |. 


and jury. by his amiable sir and décorous behaviour 
that the plaintiff. was.immiediately nonsuited. We 
would” hasard:a: small trifle. that if that.dog had: 
been searchibd® » devotional: work would have been’ 
found in his pocket. He was evidently up to the 
art. of humb Fin. 
Sirrancs the height. of the rich man’s 
ambition-is to get into the House, and the height of 
thepoor man’s ambition is to keep out of the aa 


A Gum ’orw me Dierrounrms.—The proprietor of | 


some gems recently stolen has agreed to pay his 
creditors six. shillings’ in the pound. Like ‘some 
ladies whose jewels mysteriously disappear, he has 
tried composition. Fun. 

How 1m 1s.—Mr: William Orookes; a» scientific 
gentleman, who has a great reputation, has been 
weighing up the sun's rays, which have hitherto been 
supposed’ to’ weigh nothing at alli He» informs: us 
that. ther weight ofthe .solar rays on each square- 
mile is equal to fifty-seven tons, and that the aggre- 
gate weight of the suu’s rays-on the entire globe is 
equal ‘to:three thousand" millions) of: tons!. No 
wondér so mimny people find it’ difficult to goog 

udy; 
THE LIBERAL CATECHISM, 

Quzstion:. “ What. is-your name?” 

Answer: ‘“ Well, some call. me. Liberal ; but, 
after ‘all;. what's ina pame?”’ 

Q: ‘What is your duty?” 
A: My duty is to harass the other party ‘to tho 
utmest: of my- ability; to joinyin all popular cries and 
clamours and to stick at nothing that may obstruct, 
me in so doifg; even if illustrious: characters have 
to be sacrificed and inhérited principles mag: 

tidy. 


dy. 
MORB-TRUTH. 

Poxn: Morwer (to»Gownor to whom:her-son is 
apprenticed): “I ‘am sorry to-say, sir; that Harry: 
won't be: able to come to work for some little time 
—the doctor says he has got brain fever. 

Gov’nor (interrupting her): ‘Then the: doctor 
is. a—is. fool, madam, for the boy hasn’t got any 
more brains than—than: a.donkey, ma’am |” 

Judy. 


THE RINKER'S SONG; 
Ooms, rink: with me,.and be my love! , 
And we will all the'pleasures prove, 
That better far than ‘hilly or flelds: 
The slippery, floor of asphalte: yields.. 
Of skates with) rubber ties a pair, 
Thee o'er the asphalte safely:bear 3: 
Ahitf'if these’ pléasures*may thee move; 
Come, rink with me, and. bemy. love | 


THE RINKMAID'S ANSWER. 
Iv all the world and love:were young;. 
And ‘truth on every ritiker’s tongue; 
These asphalte pleasures.might me. move. 
To rink with thee and: bethy: love. 


Talk to memot of: flowers aud posiés-;. 
Suppose we’ fail’ and break our nosey? 
Thou'lt, not prevail:.on me. at/all; 

| Tn truth; ib-ismo joke:to: fall! Jady. 


| ‘Tum clavionst is: not’: solo insteament.. By an: 
‘advertisement in #: Belgiam ‘isishown what 
it must Wa ‘itt a mirtor factory; » 
little: clarionet, player. who would’ be able. to act as 
second leader, conduct. at the. piano, drive. the. car of. 
the firm, and take a:hand in:the outdoor affairs,’” 


*# for selfe | 
having: fatled 
‘audience, was thus 
“If you had goneinto-that 
do oncoming out of that it, you would! have: fett: 
on coming out of that’ pulpit as you did’ whienyou' 
went up into that pulpit.” 





ODE TO THE OUOKOO. 


+ at 





Hart, gerof the. 
Thou messenger of “apring"! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing, 


What time the daisy decks the green; 
Thy certain voice wehear ; : 

Hast thou « star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


Delightful visitant! with thee 
I hail the fime of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet. 
From birds among the bowers. 


The school-boy, wandering, through: the 


To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts —thy curious voice’ of Spring to 


hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 


What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou fliest the vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other landa;, 
Another Spring to hail. 


Sweet bird ; thy bower is ever green;,: 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No Winter in thy year! 


O could I fly,.I’d fly with thee! 
We'd make, with joyful wing, 

Oar annual visit o’erthe globe, 
Companions of the Spring. 





GEMS: 


Naver: forsake:a: friond. Whenenemies gather 
around’; when sickness* falls on the hearty when the: 
world is..dark.. aud cheerless, is the time to try trae 
friendship: They who: turn from. the scene of dis- 
tress betray their hypocrisy and prove that interest. 
only-moves. them. If you have’ a'friend: who loves 

ou, who has studied your interest and happiness, 
Locne-ts sustain him:in adversity: Let’ him feel 
that his former kindtress: is: appreciated’ and’ that his 
love was not thtown away. Real fidelity may be 
rare, bat it exists—in the-heart: They only deny 
its worth’ and-power'who‘never loved: a friend,.or 
laboured t6 make a friend’ happy: 

Tums: is nothing;magnanimous in: bearing dis- 
appointmient with fortitude, when the whole world is 
looking‘on. Men in’such circamstances act bravely 
from -motives.of vanity ; but he who, in the vale of 
obseurity; can brave:ndversity ; who, without friends 
to encourage, acquaintances'to pity—even without 








hope to alleviate his misfortunes—can behave with 


tranquility, is truly great, and whether peasant or 
courtier, deserves adimiration, and should be held up 
for our imitation and respect. 

THERE is no graven event in a.man’s: life than 
marriage. ~It-may prove an inestimable:blessing, the 
subtile infltienceof which will permeate every hour 
of the day, strengthen every fibre of his mortal being, 
and by its ing repose to the affections, give its 
intellect s caltner’and more continuous*sweep: It 
may ‘also prove a daesolating evil} numbing’ the 
sympathies, irritating and scattering the intellectual 
energies; distracting. the life. 

GENTLENESS, which’ belongs to virtwe, is to be 
carefully distinguished. from, thé mean’ spirit and 
the fawning assent of sycophants. It renounees: n0 
just right from*fear; it gives up.ao important truth 
from flattery ; it is, indeed, not offly consistent with 
& firm: mind; but. it. necessarily requires.a. manly 


\spirit‘and a* ftxed'principle, in order to give it any 


real value. 

Ir is delightful to have gifts made to you by those 
whom you esteem and love, because then, such gifts 
ate ‘merely' to be ‘considerdd as fringes to. the gar- 
ment—as inconsiderable additions to the mighty 
treasure of their affections, adding a grace, but no 


‘additional. valie,.to. whist before was precions; and 


naturally out ofthat as leaves, bargeon 


‘out! uport the trees; but: your feel it: tobe diffrent 
wlien there is no regard for the’giver'to idealize the 


gift—when it simply. takes) its. stand among your 
property as so much money’s values 

iss much’ easiér’ to'think aright without doing 
right, than to. do right without thinkihg, aright: 
Just thoughts may. fail.of producing, just deeds, buat: 
just deeds always beget just: thoughts. For; when 
the heart is. pure and straight, there is hardly any- 
thing which. can niislead. the understanding. in. 
matters‘of immediate concernment:; but the clearest: 
understanding can’ do" little in purifying’an impure 
heart, or the strongest, in. straightening a crooked’ 


‘oner 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cre cee 


STIMULANTS.IN FzvER.—In the treatmentivf'féver 
—typhus and other forms—too much. reliauce has. 
been placed on alcoholic’ stimulants; thatthe»: per~ 
centage of cases requiring such stimulants: is‘a low 
one; and. that,,while. the administration of. them, as. 
regards quantity and: kind, must, depend: entirely on 
a patient's condition; the utmost caution; with what is 
known, at present of their physiologital action; is re+ 
quired. Digitalis, however, 8. & powerful 
cardiac'stimulant; which, while it givesforce:to the 
heart ddes not dd so’ at the expense of the:system; 
but rather .is a,conservative agent which controls ex- 
penditure’ and limits waste of vital. action ;,it: being, 
nevertheless; always the case, of course, thatalarge 
number of recoveries will occur. without any specific 
treatment, save that cave and guidance: which pro- 
vides for the want of'the'system without introdacing: 
complications. 

Uservut Facts.—If the globes on a gas fixtut are 
much stained onthe outside by smoke, soak them: in 
tolerably hot water in which a little washing soda 
has’ been dissolved. Then put a teaspoonful of 
powdered ammonfa*in @ pan of lukewarm water and 
witha hard brush scrub the globes until the smoke 
stains disappear, Rinse in clean cold water. They 
will be as white as ifnew.—Tasteful ornaments. may 
be made of natiural leaves and’ sprays artificially 
frosted.. This is.done by means.of powdered glass, 
wivich can easily "be obtained by pounding 'some: bits 
of glass with a» heavy hammer, care being taken to 
protect the eye. against flying splinters. Dip tho 
object in: thin gum water and shake-the powdered. 
glass over then. Whien dry, handsome bouquets 
can be arranged. 

Wasmme Foannats AND Linens—To whiten 
flannel yellow by age, dissolve’ a ponnd and ‘a half of 
white soap in.501b. soft water, also half oz. spirits of 
ammonia, Immerse:the flannel,.stir well around for 
a short time; and washiin pure water. When black 
or navy blue litens are: washed, soap should not be 
used. Take instead two potatoes grated into tepid 
soft water (after having’ them washed and. peeled), 
into which a teaspoonful of ammonia has been put. 
Wash the linen. with this and rinse in cold blue 
water. They will need no starch and should be 
dried and ifoned on’ the wrong side. An infusion 
of hay will keep the natural colour in buff linens, 
an- infusion of bran will do the same for brown 
linens and’ prints:- 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 





Dow Jvuay.—When two gentlemen meet a lady in pub- 
lic who is known only to one of them, thestranger to her 
must also salute, to avoid the appearance of singularity. 
But it is the etiquette for a lady in such a situation not 
to accost the gentleman known to her, and then the 
stranger known to her is relieved from the dilemma of 
either being rude, or saluting a person with whom he is 


totally ak 7 R 

Cosmos.—Your face flushes in the evening and yet you 
never taste spirituous liquors. Very likely. The excite- 
ment undergone during the day produces nervous reac- 
tion. And probably, in avoiding one indulgence, you 
have plunged hentians into others. Smoking immes 
diately after meals will cause the face to flush. 

Scnsuixz.—You are wrong. The love that comesafter 
marriage is stronger, more durable, more se than 
that which preceded it. The love of courtship isa sen- 
b nail of marriage, a passion moulded into a 

ty. 

Oswatp.—A servant cannot compel a master to give 
him a character. To refuse to give one to a servant who 
is fairly entitled to it is both cruel and unjust; but in all 
such cases the will of the employer is absolute. 

G. 8.—The Sublime Porte is the official title of the 
Government of the Ottoman Empire. Its derivation is 
said to be from a gate of the palace at Broussa, the origi- 
nal metropolis of the empire, called Bal Humayoor, the 
sublime gate. 

F. G,—The true secret of happiness is to take it as it 
comes to us, t t, in the jlittle hourly 
rounds of our every day duties. 

G. L.—The clairvoyants are a tribe of impostors; like 
their brethren, the pill quacks, their only object is to 
live upon the Peter Simples and Slenders of the day. 

W. B.—Your lines are declined with thauks. 

Baicst-Erep Porrr.—Will do well to still continue 
under the counsel of her parent and to he & and win her 
father (who appears to be cold) over to her wishes he 
will be the very best to place her trust in and advise her 
how she ~~ if proper, obtain an interview with the 
young man she believes wishes for her company, and we 
think, if such is the fact, the young man is the proper 
person to make the proposal to you, and then obtain your 
consent to consult your parent and obtain his consent, 

Nxrur T,.—The statement which is always made by a 
declaration does alter the validity of the marriage, but 
should it be a false declaration the party or parties mak- 
img such false declaration is liable to a criminal prusecu- 
tion, and to be dealt with as the law directs, 

Parse Love.—Your attempt at poetry is very good, 
but we must decline the insertion of the present copy 
with thanks. 

Epe@ar.— Will do well to consult some medical man. 
Fuller’s earth is very good to lessen irritation of the part 
affected, 

Groom—may obtain the work she wishes for at any 
reepectable booksellers, the price has been much reduced 
since its publication. 

Rosin Hoop—May obtain the information he requires 
at any cavalry depot in the locality he resides in. 

Eiza.—Your present must be in accordance with your 
position of meaus to purchase the same, A handsome 
volume of poems, or if jewelry, a silver or gold pencil- 
case, or a ring of a corresponding value to your wish. 

Henry McDonatp.—Your letter with stamps bas not 
come to hand, or we should have promptly responded to 
your wish. 

Enquirer.—As there are so many causes of the evils 
you complain of, we would advise you to consult some 
respectable medical man, as what would bea remedy in 
“ case might injure in any other, 

ay 





T.—There is no other remedy for an ill-assorted 
marriage than separation, As you married late in life 
perbaps you are somewhat to blame, Old bachelors 
transformed into husbands are apt, too frequently, to 
fancy that they are still single; and who is more fretful, 
fastid ous and domineering than an old bachelor ? 

Vinitia.x—We are really at a loss to tell you howto 
improve your beauty; but it is not to the heightening of 
colour you should fook so much as the improvement of 
feature. Those who wish to realise the full power of per- 
sonal beauty must cherish noble hopes and purposes; by 
having something to do and something to live for which 
is worthy of humanity and which, by expanding the cana- 
cities of the soul. gives expansion and symmetry to the 
body which contains it, 

_X, Y. Z.—Fortune-tellers are all impostors, and their 
vile calling subjects them to a prosecution at law, and 
imprisoument, 

Kosr.—You must eonquer your passion, and the best 
way to cOmmencr is to ~rite out a list of the caworthi- 


nesses of the man you say you love. Sum them up, and 
then ask yourself whether you could love such a creature: 
A male flirt is a t of humanity. It 
never had a heart, and as toa head, that of an ourang- 
out would hold as much common sense. 

H,. M.—We have heard the objection raised before, 
that practice at the pianoforte is injurious to the figure ; 
but you must not believe the assertion, for pianoforte 

la, is as good an exercise for ladies as can be devised. 

laying on the harp may, indeed, under some circum- 
Se re injurious, but not if you use ordinary careand 
precaution, 

A. M.—Most of the stories resbecting the extraordinary 
qualities of the upas tree are fabulous. There is nothing 
whatever deleterious in ite atmosphere; no birds drop 
down dead when they fly over it, neither is the poison 
employed in the execution of criminals, The trath is, 
that it isa tree with mous secretions and nothing 
more, It if very nearly related to the fig, some of the 
apecies of whieh ays Caqeuivey sams Snoges to be deadly 
poisons. 

N. W.—The tear of a loving girl, says an old book, is 
like a dewdrop on the nose, but that on the cheek of a 
wife is a drop of Keer. bow A appear cheerful and con- 
ten and your husband probably be so, and when 
you have made him happy you will become so yourself, 
not in appearance but in reality. The skill uired 
not so great. Nothing flatters a man so m 
happiness of his wife—he is always proud of himself as 
the source of it, As soon as you are cheerful yon will be 
lively and alert and every moment will afford you an 
opportunity ‘of letting fall an agreeable word, Your 

ucation, which gives you an immense advantage, will 
greatly assist you, and your sensitiveness will become 
ite alt in elections seta and S0ape i 

t shows 2 ona , and stamps in 
. 


every action a soft, kind and tender 
of wasting itself in t repiuing. 

Epitx asks—“ Is a for a gentleman to put his 
arm around a young lady’s waist when taking her out for 


a ride, they not being Pe” That depends alto- 
ther upon the kind of horse he is driving, Ifit be 
ard on the bit he had better hold the reins with ‘both 
hands. A gentle horse is always the best for a drive with 
a lady, however, 


’ 
MAY-DAY’s “SWEET SIXTEEN.” 


Once — a le te day. 

In the fairy month of May, 
Slumb'ring by her mother, lay 
Innocence—'twas infancy, 


Helplessness personified, 

Nestling by her mother’s side; 
Wond'ring eyes, that opened wide, 
Closing soft at eventide, 


Fn clasping, waxen hand, 
Model feet, that could not stand, 
Hair that crisped in wavy curl, 
Crowned this witching, infant girl 


To commemorate theday, ~ 

She was called sweet Stelia May ; 
From the month in which she came, 
Was contrived this pretty name. 


Weeks and months have rolied away, 
As returns the first of May; 

Old enough to creep and play. 
Laughing, chatt’ring all the day. 


From the little one that crept, 
That beside its mother slept, 
Now has grown a graceful mid, 
Casting childhood into shade. 


Sixteen years have passed away, 
Since the sun’s first golden ray 
Fell upon her infancy. 

Lovely now as blush of day, 


Is this charming Stella May, W. B 


correspond with two gem@lemen of good appearance and 
moderate incomes, wit!a view to matrimouy; respon- 
dents must be of lovi: g dispositious and fond of home. 
Moonbeam is twenty-fuur, of a loving disposition, fond 
of music and home, tall, dark and considered handsome. 
Roseleaf is medium height; very fond of home and 
music, considered xood looking, and a brunette, 

Heyrigtta, eighteen, medium height, light com- 

lexion, ot a loving disposition, a dressmaker by pro- 
ession, would like to correspond with a dark young 
gentleman about eighteen or nineteen. 

Haprr James, an active, intelligent tradesman, a 
widower without encumbrance, nearly sixty, of kind and 
affectionate disposition, wishes to correspond with a 
lady of suitable age in comfortable circumstances; re- 
spondent must be amiable and affectionate; looks quite 
secondary. 

A, and W., two friends, both eighteen, wish to cor- 
respond with two young ladies about seventeen; with 
loving dispositions. 

Peetrr Mar, tall and ladylike, brown hair, blue eyes, 
considered good looking, would like to correspond with 
a good looking, respectable, dark young man; a trades- 
man preferred. 

Pav.ine, nineteen, tall, good looking, highly educated, 
thoroughly domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a young gentleman, dark, tall, and of good position, 
with a view to matrimony. 

Jessiz, medium height, fair, blue eyes, considered 


spond with a tall, dark young gentleman witha view to 
matrimony; money no object. 

Epirn and OuIvg#, two young brunettes, good looking, 
wish to correspond with two respectable young men, 
who must be fair complexioned; tradesmen preferred. 








nd with a respectable young man, who must be 
fondof home. — ; 
GarBace'and Gear, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 


would like to th two young 
k is twenty-four, medium height, dark 
complexion, and thinks he w make a good husband. 
ore ae oe y-one, medium height, fair complexion; a 
yey fair, light whiskers, a seaman in the 
Boyal Navy, wishes to cozrespond one 6 youug 
ide semtaract this journal ; pape an London, pre- 
ferred ; regeowsest must be tall, fair, good looking, and 
of an amiable disposition. y ¥s 
Crara and Lizzte, respectively twenty-one and twenty, 
brown hair and eyes, both domesticated and loving dis- 
positions, wish to correspond with two fair young gentle 
SFL ee Bae Sa tampon, el ace, 
red domesticated, wishes to with a tall, 
Maven, eae tall, dark, blue eyes, domesticated, 
would like to Correspoud with a good looking, fair young 
man. r 
Ju. nineteen, will receive some money. when of 
would like to correspond with a good looking yous 


would like to correspond or — dark 


amones Tempe ent must be 


Newirz W., petite, fair, considered good iooking, 
would like to correspond with a tall, dark, goo! looking 
yo man not over twenty-one. 

H. P. E., a bank clerk, ‘twenty, tall and fair, wishes 
to co md with a young lady about the same age, 
living in London. ‘J 

Nasos, twenty, dark hair and eyes, considered very 
hand . hasan i of 5001, a year,, would like to 
correspond with a dark young lady about nineteen, who 
must be handsome and accomplished. 

ALBERT, twenty medium height, dark, wishes to 
correspond with a dark young lady about nineteen, with 
a view to matrimony, ‘ . 

Mark, twenty-nine, medium height, dark, would like 
to correspond with a thoroughly domesticated young 


lady. 

; .» & plumber in the Royal Navy, wishes to 
correspond with a dark young lady‘about twenty-two, 
wip eatnhe of medium height, loving, and not afraid to 
works. 

Asset S.,a seaman in the Royal Navy, light hair, 
blue eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady 
without money. 

SemaPsoge, signalman inthe Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with a good looking young lady, with a 
view to matrimony, respondent must be of home 
noe i dark lexion, considered good 

wiz, nineteen, com co! 
looking, will have a coneiderable fortune, wishes to cor- 
respond with a mplexioned young man about 
a ina table position, loving,and fond of 








brown eyes, very pretty, of a loving dfsposition, wishes 
to correspond with a tall, dark gentleman not under 
thirty; respondent must bea good musician, fond of 
home, and have a good income. 

Sweet Avxnixz, nineteen, tall and very handsome, 
black hair, deep blue eyes, good figure, musical, of a 
loving disposition, fond of children, wishes to ourrespond 
with a fair gentleman, not under thirty-five, who must 
have a good income, 

CoMMoNIcaTIONS RECEIVED ; 

Rosz is responded to by—George, eighteen, blue eyes: 

considered good lookin, 


friends, 

Lovise Lourrby—W, K., twenty, fair, medium height, 
blue eyes, a bank cashier with salary, can sing’ 
dance, is of pleasing manners, and thinks hé is all she 
requires. 

Lewis by—Ellen, twenty-two, medium ht, good 
looking, well educated, and thinks she is she re- 
quires. 

HH, H., Apzta, or N. by—Augcustus M., who would like 
to correspond with either of the above-mentioned young 


Moonszam and Rosxtear, two friends, would like to | ladies, He is twenty-two. 


Domesticatep Netix by—I, 0. G. T., twenty-five, 
medium height, a collier. 

pWesneeet Beaorr by—C, D. D., rather tall, dark com- 
plexion. 

K. K. by—Mary H., twenty-two, medium height, fond 
of home. 

Aut the Back Nompegss, Pacts and Votumas of the 
“Lonpox Reaper” are in print aud maybe had at the 
Office; 334, Strand ; or will be seat to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Turee-halfpence, Bight- 
pence, and ive Shillimss and Bigatpeacs eaca, 

Taz Loxpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpencs 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Oue Shilling and Hightpeace, 

Lirzand Fasuion, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 


and Sixpence each. 
Evserzopr's JougyaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 





«*. Now Ready Vou. XXVI. of Taz Lowpon Reaves, 
Price 4s: 6d. 

Also, the [ire and Ispgsxto Vou XXVL., Price Ox 
Penn. 

NOTICE.—Part 158 (Mar), Now Ready, Prica Six- 
pence, post-iree Kightpence, 


— 


N.B.—Corgesponpents Most AppRess tueia Lecrers 
to TH2# Epiroz or “Tug Lonpon Beapse,” $34, Strand, 


pretty, with an income of 200L a year, wishes tocorre- | W.C. 


¢i¢ We cannot andertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As thoy are seut to us voluntary, aubuocs 
shouid rerain copies. 





London: Pabtis'iad for the Proprietor, at 334 Straad,oy 





Eumity, fair, blue eyes, very handsome, would like to G. A. Suiriy 





me. , 
Lovie Ray, nineteen, medium height, golden hair and 


Eva and Esaeranpa by—Gustarus and Hercules, two _ 








